Dr. Horton on The Essentials of Christianity. 
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Kirst in a Series of Messages for Tedx3 


Who is the Christian 


He who dwelis in the world as a son in his Father’s house, sharing 
with his brothers the good things it contains: 


He who is free because he makes the Father's will, and all the laws 
that spring from it, his own: 


He who finds everywhere that chance to love which is the best thing 
any station can afford, and welcomes the suffering. which puts it to the test: 


He who instinctively takes the point of view of the man with whom 
he deals, and finds social service as absorbing as his personal affairs: 


He who prefers the sweet peace of obscurity, yet lets his example shine 
as far and wide as God’s glory and man’s good require: 


He who, recognizing his own elemental tendencies in others’ failings, is 
ever ready to forgive: 


He who sees that doing wrong is a worse evil than the injury it inflicts, 
and would cut off his right hand rather than cause another needless pain, or 
loss, or degradation: 


He who is so intent on doing good that he never doubts that all needed 
goods will come to him in return: 


He who needs no oath to support his integrity, and whose kindness 
knows no bounds: 


He who speaks his inmost thought, and acts out his noblest impulses :— 
He who does these things? No. 


He who, finding them beyond his strength, confesses as Lord and Master 
the Christ who did and taught them; and cultivates the Spirit by whose aid 
these and a thousand kindred graces may be progressively attained. 


Written for The Congregationalist by WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE 
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BOSTON 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY 


Mr. JACK LONDON’S new novel 


THE SEA-WOLF 


Illustrated by W. J. Aylward. Cloth, $1 59. 





“In some respects the supreme effort of its author, which 
means that it is splendidly vital.”—Repudlic. 

“ The strongest of the several strong books which Mr. London 
has written.”"—Argonaut. 

“ Other fiction seems decidedly losing in savor and piquancy. 
The story surely has the pure Stevensonian ring, the adventurous 
glamour.”— The Critic. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Call of the Wild 





The Sea-Wolf, JACK LONDON’s , ; 
“ J h 2mo, % § OT 8, 50. 

ahdieh maieel at adivenbeke: tease Cloth, 12mo, illustrated in colors, $1.50 

ee “The Call of the Wild is a story that will never be 

blood in his veins will hail with * y 

delight. forgotten.” —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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(52 ISSUBS) 


10 Cents A Gopy 


THE INDEPENDENT is not a class publication. 

It is an up-to-date national and international illus- 

trated weekly with sixty pages of reading matter. It is 

divided into four main departments in which everything of 
importance in the whole world is treated. 


THE SURVEY OF THE WORLD—A luminous and strictly unbiased 
account of the important events of the week told in brief 
paragraphs. It is a time-saver. 


EDITORIALS—Tue InDEPENDENT’s interpretation of these events, discussed. posi- 
tively and fearlessly in every field of thought—Art, Ethics, Literature, 
Politics, Reli,ion, Science, Sociology, etc. 

SIGNED ARTICLES-—-By the leading authorities in the world. “THe INDEPENDENT 
prints more articles from the ablest writers than any other paper in 
the United States.” 


BOOK REVIEWS—- All the important books published inthe English language s 
reviewed by critics of authority who cannot be deceived by what is ss no 
faulty or trivial. A helpful guide to the book lover and book buyer. ~ Tam 


For $2.00 a year Tue InpEPFNDENT gives more in quantity and quality than an ic 

monthly or weekly magazine in the United States. . Pe New York: 
‘ 9 Please send me 
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FoRTIFY the system against disease by purifying 
and enriching the blood—in other words, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


SPECIAL Low RATES TO ST. . Lov 18 AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Ir TILTS AND TuRNS.—If any one proposes to 
purchase a Cheval Glass, let us offer a word of ad- 
vice. By all means secure the kind known as a 
Swivelled Cheval. This not only revolves horizon- 
tally, but tilts vertically to any angle, thus covering 
every possible view from every possible point. 
They make a specialty of these Swivelled Cheval 
Glasses at the Paine Furniture warerooms, and 
this is the best place in Boston to purchase one. ga 





AN ENGLISH Av THOR WROTE: “No shade, 
no shine, no fruit, no flowers, no leaves—Novem- 
ber!” Many Americans would add no freedom 
from catarrh, which is so aggravated during this 
month that it becomes constantly troublesome. 
There is abundant proof that catarrh is a constitu- 
tional disease. It is related to scrofula and con- 
sumption, being one of the wasting diseases. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has shown that what is capable of erad_ 
icating scrofula, completely cures catarrh and taken 
in time prevents consumption. We cannot see how 
any sufferer can put off taking this medicine, in 
view of the widely published record of its radical 
and permanent cures. It is undoubtedly America’s 
Greatest Medicine for America’s Greatest Disease 
—Catarrh. 


A TOUR TO MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA.—For 
twenty years past the tours to Old Mexico under 
the direction of the Raymond & Whitcomb Company 
have constituted an important feature of their excur- 
sion enterprises, thousands of tourists having availed 
themselves of the superior advantages offered for 
seeing the novel and interesting sights of the re- 
public south of the Rio Grande. The announce- 
ment is made of the first party for the coming winter 
season, with the date of leaving Boston, Thursday, 
Jan. 19. The journey will be made in a special 
train of Pullman sleeping, dining and composite 
observation cars, and three weeks will be devoted 
to the round of travel and sight-seeing in Mexico, 
visits being made to the chief points of picturesque 
and historic interest. An illustrated descriptive 
circular will be mailed free to any address by the 
Raymond & Whitcomb Company, 306 Washington 
Street. A 31 day’s cruise to the West Indies is 
also arranged, the steamer Halifax sailing from 
Boston Jan. 19. 


NEw TRAIN SERVICE TO FLORIDA, AIKEN AND 
AvuGusTa.—The Southern Railway announces, 
effective Nov. 6, a new train will be put on be- 
tween New York City and Jacksonville, Fla. Leay- 
ing New York daily at 3.25 Pp. m., carrying through 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping cars New York to 
Jacksonville and Augusta, with connections for 
Aiken, Oamden and Charleston. This train will also 
carry Southern Railway Dining cars. Early in Jan- 
uary, 1906, the elegant train so appropriately 
named the “‘ Southern’s Palm Limited” will resume 
service for the tourist season. The train is com- 
posed of the very highest class equipment, including 
Pullman Compartment and Drawing Room Sleeping 
ears, Dining cars, Club car, Library and Observa- 
tion cars, and is operated solid between New York 
and St. Augustine, and also handling one Pullman 
Drawing Room Sleeping car between New York, 
Aiken and Augusta. A book of information de- 
scriptive of the winter health and pleasure resorts of 
the South, where the tourist or invalid may avoid 
the rigors of the northern winter, enjoying the per- 
petual comforts of the South, is just being issued 
by the passenger department and will be mailed to 
any address upon receipt of two cents postage. Ap- 
ply to George C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 
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A Few of the Good 


A STRONG FINISH FOR 1904 


FIVE NOTABLE NUMBERS 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Things in Store for the Remainder of the Year 





Nov. 19 
Thanksgiving Number 


Samples of Thanksgiving 
A Story by Washington Gladden, D. D. 
His Professional Duty 


A Tale for Boys. First chapter of a serial 
by Norman Duncan. 


The Fine Art of Giving 
A thoughtful article by Kate Upson Clark. 


All the Year 


A Thanksgiving Voluntary by Edith M. 
Thomas. 

How he adi Came to But- 
ternut Hill 
A children’s story by Sophie Swett. Illus- 
trated. 

‘Roasting Apples 
Verses by Frances H. Sweetser; illustrated 


by S. Jennie Dudley. 


Nov. 26 


The Schoolmaster 
Opening Chapter of a new serial by Zephine 
Humphrey. 

Young American Writers of To- 
day 
Stewart Edward White, Jack London, Nor- 
man Duncan, and others. 

Does It Pay the Modern Man 
to Pray 
Prof. B. W. Bacon of Yale. 





Dec. 3 
Children’s Book Number 


What Shall the Children Read 
By Laura E. Richards. 

The Child in Literature 
By Martha Baker Dunn. 

What I Have Gained from Sun- 
day School Teaching 


By Justice David J. Brewer. 


Brothers and Sisters 
A child's story by Abbie Farwell Brown. 
The Best Books of the Season 
for Boys and Girls 


An editorial review and estimate. 
Dec. 10 
Holiday Book Number 


Matters Fit for Fiction 
By Owen Wister. 
What Women Have Done with 


the Alphabet 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. A sequel 
to his famous pee in the Atlantic Monthly, 
entitled “Shall We Give Women the Al- 
phabet?” 

The Holiday Book Counter 


Hints for Christmas buyers. 


Books Read Day Before Yes- 
terday 
By Mrs. Sarah A. Shafer. 


When Lottie Went to the City 
An illustrated children’s story by Carrie A. 


Parker. 
Dec. 24 
Christmas Number 


Christmas in the Frozen North 
By Wilfred T. Grenfell of the Labrador 
Medical Mission. 

The Man Who Threw Away 


Christmas 


A story by Prof. Irving F. Wood of Smith 
College, Northampton. 


Aunt Louise's Neighbors 
A story by Frances Bent Dillingham. 

Original Christmas Poems and 
Carols 

A Study of Old Miracle Plays 
By Prof. W. L. Phelps of Yale. 


All these features and many more through 
1905 to a new subscriber for only $2.00. 
Single c»pies of each issue 10 cents. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


1. IN HIS STEPS, ‘What Would Jesus Dot” 
Cc. M. SHELDON. 

2. Crucifixion of Phillip Strong, - 

3. Robert Hardy’s Seven Days, 

The Miracle at Markham, 

A Matter of Business, 

To Pay the Price, 

His Brother’s Keeper, 

Richard Bruce, 

The Twentieth Door, 

John King’s Question Class, 

Edward Blake, 

Malcom Kirk, 

In His Steps (German), 

Not His Own Master, 
Paper, 25 cents each. 
Vellum de Luxe, 50 cents each. 
Regular Cloth, gilt top, 75 cents each. 
1, 2, 3, Cheap Paper Edition, 10 cents. 


“ 
W. C. Stiles. 
Silas K. Hocking. 
Cc. M. SHELDON. 
‘ 


G. 8S. Reaney. 





OTHER WORKS BY C. M. SHELDON. 


Redemption of Freetown, - Beards, 25c. 
Bornto Serve, - - Wellum de Luxe, 50c. 
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The Wheelsof the Machine, - Paper, 10c. 
Hie Mother’s Prayers, - - - - - 1@¢. 
How te Succeed, oe a ee ee ee Se. 


IN HIS STEPS, Illustrated, Large Type, Gilt 
Top, 18 Full-page Illustrations, Cloth, cover 
design in blue, white and gold, in box, $1.00. 


THE BEFORMER, - - Cloth, $1.00, 
Paper, 50c. 
THE NARROW GATE, - Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 50c. 
Victoria, by Grapho, - - - Cloth, 50e. 


Beasts of Ephesus, James Brand, D. D., 
Cloth, $1.00. 
An Elementary Catechism, W. E. Barton, 5c. 
Saloon Law Nullification, A. C. Rankin, 
Flexible Binding, 50c. 
Lest We Forget, - by Joseph Hocking. 
All Mea are Liars, - - ad “ 
The Scariet Woman, - 
With Illustrations, cloth, $1.25 each. 
Hymns Historically Famous, Col. Nicholas 
Smith, cloth, with 24 portraits, . s 
THE ADVANCE (Congregational Weekly) #2. 00 
per year. Trial Offer, three months, 23c. 
Sample copies on request. 
THE ADVANCE ALM 4NAC and Manual 
of Congregationalism - ~ - - Sec. 
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The Spirit Christlike 


By Rev. CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, Ph.D. 
OF MALDEN, MASS. 


A volume of Addresses by Dr. Macfarland during 
the Lenten Season 


SUBJEC’ The Life Contemplative—The Light 
Within— The Growth in Grace—God with Us—God 
within Us—The Spirit Prayerful—The Life Christ- 
like —Surrender and Sacrifice— The Ministry of 
Suffering—The Life Immortal—The Universal In- 
carnation. 


The Outlook. “ Helpful to the moral and spiritual 
upliit of thoughtful hours. Drawn from deep ex- 
| perience, richly suggestive, simply expressed.” 

Zion's Herald, Helpful to ae, an increased 
measure of the mind of the Maste 

Christian Endeavor World, “ Charmingly written, 
worth owaing and riage A 

Evangelical Messenger ine, scholarly, beauti- 
fully worded discourses on prafound themes.”’ 


Handsomely printed and bound. 
Suitable for a Christmas, Birthday or Easter gift. 
Especially appropriate for a Sunday school gift book. 
Price, 75 cents net 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Pilgrim Press 
New York BOSTON 

London: JAMES CLARKE & CO. 


Chicago 
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Event and Comment 


8 it-too bold a thing to suggest that poli- 

tics having absorbed the attention of 
the American people quite largely during 
the past four months 
and very intensely dur- 
ing the past few days, it may be time for 
religion to claim its rightful place in the 
nation’s thought and life? It has been 
remarked that only one thing could fill 
the American mind at a time. Whether 
that be true or not, the hand on the dial 
points to the hour for religion to assert 
its rightful claims. ‘I believe,” said a 
thoughtful young layman last week, ‘‘ that 
the next twenty-five years are to witness 
the best opportunity for pure and unde- 
filed religion that it has ever had in this 
country. It may come to the surface in 
new forms but the time is ripe for a sane, 
strong, modern evangelism.’”’ Is it not 
rational to assume that this is to be the 
case and ought not faith to be daring 
enough to cherish this grand expectation 
for our entire land? 


After Election—What 


HE campaign closed with a sensational 
turn without precedent in the history 
of contests for the Presidency. When, 
contrary to his first decision, 
Judge Parker, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, took the 
stump, he also broke another early pledge, 
namely, that personalities were not to 
enter into the campaign. Following the 
lead of the Times and World of New 
York and Eagle of Brooklyn he began 
insinuating, and from that proceeded to 
asserting that President Roosevelt was 
party to a blackmailing scheme by which 
Mr. Cortelyou, chairman of the Republi- 
can national committee and ex-Secretary 
of Commerce, was using information de- 
rived by him as a Cabinet official to intimi- 
date corporations and trusts into giving 
generously to the Republican national 
committee, and also was threatening them 
with discriminating decisions when he 
re-entered the Cabinet, assuming Mr. 
Roosevelt was elected. Mr. Parker also 
asserted that Mr. Roosevelt, by accepting 
aid from the trusts and the large corpora- 
tions, had pledged himself to refrain from 
interference with their plans if the latter 
conflicted with the will of the people ex- 
pressed in legislation. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Cortelyou was selected by Mr. Roosevelt 
especially because he was not a politician 
like Messrs. Hanna and Quay, of not over 
fragrant memory as campaign managers, 
and inasmuch as he had explicitly ordered 
that no contribution to the party’s funds, 
voluntary or solicited, could by any inter- 
pretation imply any pledge whatsoever as 
to his course if elected, naturally such 
charges stirred his feelings, and pained 
Mr. Cortelyou, who, it was first thought, 
might speak in rebuttal. 


Roosevelt 
versus Parker 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, however, 
took matters into his own hand, and 
on the 4th issued an open letter to his 
fellow-citizens in which he 
—— denied absolutely any such 
collusion with aggregations of capital or 
protected interests or any blackmailing 
methods in carrying on his campaign; he 
pronounced Mr. Parker’s statements as 
‘‘atrocious falsehoods,” and called on 
him to substantiate his charges with 
proof or suffer the consequences of such 
slander as such charges without proof 
would show him to be guilty of. Mr. 
Parker in a speech the next day reiter- 
ated his charges, but produced no proof, 
and asserted that he had instructed the 
Democratic national committee to accept 
no contributions from trusts. 


HE outcome of the controversy, with 

its personalities and illuminating dis- 
closure of the characteristics of the two 
men, will be revealed in the 
verdict of the polls ere this 
isread. Wecannot say that we are happy 
at such an ending of a campaign which 
promised at the beginning to be free 
from personalities or imputations on the 
character of the contestants. We are 
glad, however, that attention has been 
focused on the ethics of expenditure of 
money in our political contests and on 
the relations which unquestionably do 
exist between both the leading parties 
and men who have acquired vast wealth 
and are disposed to conserve it by enact- 
ing or defeating legislation; and one out- 
come of the attack on the President and 
his just resentment against his accuser 
is that he and his Administration are 
pledged anew to reconquest by the people 
of powers and rights that have been per- 
mitted to come into the hands of the few. 
This unqualified denial of all partnership 
with interested corporations or individ- 
uals; his coming into office free from 
pledges as to policies or appointments 
made by party managers as the price of 
votes; and overwhelming indorsement by 
the plain people despite the half-hearted 
support of ‘‘machine” politicians—all 
these should combine to make Mr. Roose- 
velt even bolder and more idealistic in 
his career during 1904-08 than he has been 
since an assassin’s shot called him to take 
the place of Mr. McKinley. 

Unless all signs fail, unless the silent 
independent vote is larger than men think 
and mainly adverse to him, Mr. Roose- 
velt now bids fair to go into the Presi- 
dency with a larger vote in the electoral 
college than any President since President 
Grant defeated Horace Greeley. Presi- 
dent in his own right, unhampered by 
pledges to politicians or the McKinley ré- 
gime, retaining men like Messrs. Hay and 


The Net Result 


Taft in his Cabinet, he can make a great 
name for himself and his country by a 
positive policy of righteousness, courage 
and wisdom. 


OME of the late autumn conferences 
seem to have caught the contagion of 
the spiritual fervor of the Des Moines 
meetings, and measures are 
Spreading being initiated here and there 
the Fire ‘ p 
to utilize in practical ways the 
increase of hope and enthusiasm that has 
come to many hearts. On another page 
we print some definite suggestions of the 
Hampshire (Massachusetts) Conference to 
the churches composing it. We are glad 
to hear of the vigorous campaign going on 
among the Congregational churches in 
southern California. At the last state 
association an evangelistic committee was 
appointed with Rev. J. L. Maile, home 
missionary superintendent, as chairman, 
and with prominent pastors among the 
othermembers. This committee arranged 
with Rev. H. W. Pope, who represents 
the Northfield extension movement, to 
spend the winter on the coast, and he and 
the singer who accompanies him, W. F. 
Newton, are now in Los Angeles, and are 
to hold meetings in Pasadena, Long 
Beach, Pomona and other places. A 
cordial invitation has been extended from 
Pomona College and a similar spirit of 
co-operation is manifested at other points. 
Campbell Morgan has predicted that the 
next great revival in this country might 
begin on the Pacific coast. However that 
may be, the earnest, aggressive spirit 
dominating our churches and ministry 
there augurs well for a winter of unusual 
fruitage. 


ITH many churches or groups of 
churches at just: this time the 
question is likely to arise as to the em- 
ployment of unusual in- 

Tne Cacstien, Strumentalities with a view 
— to promoting a spiritual 
awakening. Whether reliance should be 
placed upon pastors and laymen on the 
ground or whether some one from abroad 
should be summoned to lead the move- 
ment is a question to be decided after 
careful consideration of the local con- 
ditions. We are in sympathy with Mr. 
Dawson’s emphasis on the desirability 
of the churches themselves awakening 
to their legitimate work of soul winning 
rather than putting confidence in some 
‘‘expert”’ brought in for the emergency. 
At the same time there are men who by 
long years of modest and successful 
work. have vindicated their calling as 
evangelists, and such men will doubtless 
be utilized in the future as in the past. 
It was to ‘Gipsy’ Smith that Mr. Daw- 
gon owes, to some extent at least, his 
own fresh impulses for Christian serv- 
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ice, and we notice that leading Free 
Churchmen have just welcomed that 
well-known evangelist back from his 
South African journey by a.large gath- 
ering in Exeter Hall, at which Dr. 
Campbell Morgan, Dr. Rowland, Rev. 
F. B. Meyer and others expressed their 
gratification over the results of his mis- 
sion. One of its most notable outcomes 
was that Dutchmen and Englishmen who 
fought each other during the war worked 
shoulder to shoulder in the inquiry meet- 
ings. But no evangelist, however dis- 
creet, can do his best work apart from 
the preparatory efforts of the natural 
leaders in a given locality. There had 
been much prayer on the Pacific coast 
before this recent campaign was started, 
and as it has gone forward the active 
co-operation not only of pastors but of 
substantial business and professional 
men and of the older classes in Sunday 
school has been a gratifying feature. 


F one needs to bolster up his own faith 
or the faith of others, in foreign mis- 
sions, plenty of first-hand testimony from 
disinterested and competent 
judges can be had. One of 
the latest and most valuable 
compilations of such tributes is to be 
credited to Sec. James L. Barton of the 
American Board, who in a recent number 
of the Union Seminary magazine quotes 
perhaps fifty eminent statesmen, rulers, 
ambassadors, consuls, naval officers, trav- 
elers and literary men, who one and all 
commend in strong terms the character 
of our foreign missionaries and the fruits 
of their work. If Dr. Barton had waited 
a few weeks longer before going into 
print he might have added two splendid 
tributes just given to the public. One 
was from the lips of Rev. John Watson 
(Ian Maclaren) who said: 
We second-rate fellows here at home 
are the militia; a very respectable lot 
of hard-workiug men, but just militia! 
PBhey are the fighting-line—theirs are 
the medals with the bars—they are our 
Victoria Cross men! 
The second recent witness is from Rev. 
Endicott Peabody, head master of the 
Groton School in Massachusetts, who in 
introducing Bishop Brent at Harvard 
last week said: 


1 have much to do with boys, and I 
would rather have one of my boys be- 
come a foreign missionary than Presi- 
dent. The work of missionaries is the 
grandest in the whole world, and the 
missionaries are the heroes of modern 
times. 
Clip these sentences for amunition to be 
used when next you encounter the man 
in the street who sneers at foreign mis- 
sionaries and say that their work amounts 
to nothing. Possibly, too, the lurking 
unbelief of some of your fellow-church 
members may need just such an antidote. 


Two Ringing 
Testimonies 


HE note struck by Rev. Dr. Charles 

R. Brown, at the National Council, 
impressing upon his hearers and the 
churches at large the 
need of the church’s 
facing and shaping the 
social problems of the times and ushering 
in a reign of justice, has also been struck 
by the National Free Church Council of 
England and Wales in a manifesto sent 
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out to the local councils. It is the first 
fruit of the Council’s Social Questions 
Committee and aligns the council with 
the Christian Social Union of the Church 
of England and the Scottish Christian So- 
cial Union and goes far to alter the status 
of the evangelical churches of the realm 
under the past indictment that they were 
identified with an individualistic, self- 
centered type of religion. The manifesto 
says that: 


The Social Questions Committee has been 
formed to affirm the truth that Christianity is 
a social religion; that the Church has to assert 
and carry out the redemptive work of Christ 
in human society; and that its grand, if not 
its supreme, object is to build up a true and 
Christian nation, the whole atmosphere of 
whose varied life, and the widespread roots 
of whose social institutions shall be distino- 
tively Christian. 


The three duties of the Social Ques- 
tions Committee are set forth as: 


1. The study of Christ’s teaching and of the 
fundamental principles of the Christian faith 
in relation to the social problems of our time. 

2. The upholding of Christ’s authority as 
the Lord and Redeemer of human society as 
well as of individuals. 

3. The wise direction of Christian redemp- 
tive efforts so as to abate and remedy great 
social evils which degrade human life. 


N view of the new interest in denomi- 

national work, it may be well to re- 
member that among the first things to 
the credit of the Con- 
gregationalists of the 
United States is the 
first Church Building Society, formerly 
called The American Congregational 
Union, organized at the first national 
gathering of Congregationalists in this 
country to promote denominational en- 
thusiasm and to assist new churches in 
building houses of worship. That these 
functions naturally go together is illus- 
trated by the Methodists who began work 
in this country one hundred and forty- 
six years later than Congregationalists. 
They build an edifice for every church 
organized, and are the largest denomina- 
tion in the country. The Congregational 
Church Building Society seldom makes 
special appeals, but it should be under- 
stood that in 1904 it has been able to 
vote only one-third of the applications on 
the docket; at the meeting of the trustees 
last week only $615 was in the grant fund 
to meet calls for $60,000 in grants, and 
out of sixty-one applications only four 
could be voted and that with a large 
cut. Some churches have waited for ten 
months, solely for lack of funds; the ex- 
istence of many has been jeopardized 
through the delay. The receipts are 
$7,000 behind last year at this time. 
The fiscal year closes Dec. 31. To afford 
relief, large and small gifts from churches 
and individuals should be sent as soon as 
possible to the Congregational House, 
Boston, for New England; and by per- 
sons outside of New England to 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York. 


The Building Society 
Needs a Lift 


HIS question, discussed in a sort of 

open parliament in a London news- 
paper, is disclosing a great interest in 
personal religion, and a 
longing on the part of 
many in no way connected with churches 
to get hold of religious truth. Many pro- 
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fessing Christians even are asking under 
their breath if there is anything positive 
and definite in theology. Dr. R. F. 
Horton, in the series of articles in 
The Congregationalist, which closes this 
week, has given an answer to this ques- 
tion which will reassure those who ask it 
earnestly. Dr. John Clifford lately said 
that the great certainties believed in all 
churches, Catholic and Protestant, are 
these: ‘‘God for all, in all, through 
all, under all, working out his own great 
redemptive purpose; Christ the mes- 
senger of divine mercy, Christ the reve- 
lation of God, opening to us the heart 
of the Father, coming from the very 
bosom of God, and telling us what is 
there.”” The great fact after all is that 
no one, faithfully following the dictates 
of his own conscience and seeking God to 
know and obey him fails to find him 
through personal experience. On this 
point the words of Christ are beyond 
dispute. ‘‘Every one that asketh re- 
ceiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; 
and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.”’ 


EORGE COLSON WORKMAN was 
inducted last week into the profes- 
sorship of Hebrew and Old Testament 
ROT RS ani exegesis in the Presby- 
mn terian and Wesleyan 
bei tin Theological Colleges in 
Montreal, Canada. His address was an 
able and frank defense of the right and 
duty of Higher Criticism in the study of 
the Bible, such as would have evoked in 
the denominations represented a storm 
of protest a dozen years ago. Professor 
Workman said that the Bible records a 
historical, literary development just. as 
rocks record a physical development, and 
therefore the historical method is the 
only method of studying it. But for this 
method we should still be as ignorant 
of nature and the Bible as the Middle 
Ages were. ‘Criticisms correct mistaken 
notions of Scripture and it is not criti- 
cism so much as opposition to criticism 
which has unsettled men.’’ ‘The reli- 
gion of the Old Testament has been proved 
to be like all religions, one stage passing 
slowly to another, like the expansion of 
a germ.” Such statements as these, made 
without challenge, by an accepted schelar 
as he was being placed in a position of 
authority as a teacher of the Bible, show 
how great a change has taken place in 
schools of theology during the last dec- 
ade. Professor Workman thus summed 
up the established conclusions of Higher 
Criticism : 


The general results have been that we are 
shown how to develop our doctrines from an 
inductive study of the facts. Such a study 
proves that Biblical inspiration is spiritual, 
not mechanical. It proves that revelation is 
subjective, not objective, being the result 
of apprehending the mind of God by reflection 
on truth and communion with his spirit. Man 
was created innocent, not perfect; sin is not 
an essence, but an act of will, and salvation 
is not so much exemption from suffering here- 
after as deliverance from sin and selfishness 
here. Criticism takes from us only errorand 
misconception. It leaves the permanent ele- 
ments of Scripture unimpaired, the essential 
doctrines undisturbed, and the eternal varities 
untouched. Every religious truth, every moral 
principle, every vital evangelical conception 
stands just where it has always stood and 
just where it will always stand. The contents 
of the Old Testament are shown to be other 
than men have thought them, but the divine 
ideas they contain are not in any way affected. 
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HURCH unity is far less important 

as the goal of Christian ambition 
than the fraternal co-operation of differ- 
ent denominations. Our 
church news columns 
bear witness to a mutual 
interest and growing confidence of de- 
nominations in one another not less 
significant than the movements toward 
organic church union. The issue of 
last week mentioned the union of two 
ehurehes in a Massachusetts town, the 
Congregationalists having bought the 
Methodist building, moved it to a new 
site and renovated it, Methodist minis- 
ters heartily participating in the dedica- 
tion services. This week’s news tells of 
the kindness of Methodists in perfecting 
the title of a Congregational church in 
Cincinnati to its edifice. Such instances, 
exceedingly rare a generation ago, are 
becoming so common that many of them 
pass unnoticed, yet the columns of church 
news deserve more attention than they 
get, as disclosing the growth of a frater- 
nal spirit which may at no distant time 
eause unworthy competition between de- 
nominations to disappear, and leave only 
healthful rivalries in extending the king- 
dom of God. For as long as Christians 
have different temperaments and tradi- 
tions, different church organizations and 
methods of church government will be 
necessary to preserve the vitality of the 
one Church of Christ. 


Praternity among 
Denomimations 


A VERSION to new translations of the 

Bible has at least as much reason in 
it as can be claimed for impatience with 
those who prefer the 
King James Version. 
Most of these so.called 
modern Bibles appeal to the average 
reader on the ground that they express 
more clearly the meaning of the original 
text. While this may be true, the fact 
is no less important that they fail to 
express subtler and deeper meanings 
which inhere in the language of the old 
version, and to which in large measure 
it owes its tenacious popularity. Prof. 
J. H. Gardiner, in the current Atlantic 
Monthly, directs attention to some 
things lacking in the modern versions, 
especially in the substitution of abstract 
and general for concrete words. A sin- 
gle illustration must suffice here. The 
passage, ‘‘Charity vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up,” in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury New Testament is rendered, ‘‘ Love 
is not conceited.’’ In the one cdse there 
is @ picture with life and color, in the 
other the dry and commonplace state- 
ment of a fact. The style of the Eng- 
lish Bible of our fathers has had as great 
effect on the Christian thought and life 
of English-speaking people as it has had 
on the development of modes and forms 
of expressing thought. Professor Gardi- 
ner well says that a worthy translation of 
the Bible ‘‘must be able to express those 
deep truths which we can reach only by 
intuition and those large and noble emo- 
tions which make religion an active 
force in the world.’’ It is ground for 
great satisfaction that the New Amer- 
ican Standard Revision in the maio re- 
tains the style of the old’version while 
enriching it by the fruits of modern 
scholarship and adapting it to the forms 
ef expression of the present generation. 


Old and New Ver- 
sions ef the Bible 
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FTPR the instinct for provision of 
food, raiment and shelter is satisfied 
the average American cares more for 
education than he does 
Cee for anything else, not 
excepting political liberty here or heav- 
enly bliss hereafter. It is the great 
dominating thought of a majority of the 
eighty odd million inhabitants of this 
country, and is as characteristic of the 
newly landed Slavic Jew as of the descend- 
ants of the Puritans and Pilgrims. Con- 
sider for a minute the significance of such 
statistics as have just been issued by the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who, with his department, receives 
such high praise from Prof. Patrick 
Geddes in his chapter in Ideals of Science 
and Faith. In the year ending June 30, 
1904, the total enrollment of children and 
youth in the private and public schools, 
colleges and universities of this country 
was 17,539,478 pupils, of whom more than 
sixteen million were in the public schools. 
This is not quite as high a percentage as 
in 1890, but it is a showing of profound 
significance. The average daily attend- 
ance has risen from 10,999,271 in 1902 to 
11,054,502. Certain statistics of the com- 
missioner’s report are not so comforting. 
For instance, women are rapidly supplant- 
ing men as teachers, and the average 
monthly wage of men is only $49.98, and 
of women $40.51, a slight increase to be 
sure over 1902-03, but still a showing 
far from creditable to us asa people. We 
still want the best, but decline to pay for 
it; we expect men and women to invest 
capital, vigor and time in preparation for 
a profession and then expect them to 
work for less than unskilled workmen get. 
It is just because we are treating our 
clergymen, teachers and other idealists in 
this way that we so slowly come near the 
ideal of civilization. 


UR recent National Council passed 
the following resolution: 

First, That we declare our belief that the at- 

titude of the Chinese Govern- 
pone heed ment toward our countrymen 

in China and the industry and 
sobriety of Chinamen ia this country do not 
warrant any distinction being made between 
immigrants from China and those from any 
other foreign country. 

Second, That we appeal to Congress in en- 
acting a new law to take the place of the present 
Exclusion Act, to be governed by the spirit of 
justice to all men, freely welcoming to our 
shores and institutions all travelers, students 
and merchants, and providing for a just and 
kindly administration of the laws regulating 
the immigration of laborers. 

In the light of this action it is gratify- 
ing to learn from Washington that Secre- 
tary Hay and Sir Chentang Liang-Cheng, 
the Minister from China to this country, 
himself a graduate of Phillips Andover, 
are at work drafting a new treaty. This 
will be given to-the Senate for ratification 
in December. Under it, while we will pro- 
tect American labor against the invasion 
of the Chinese coolie, with his low stand- 
ard of wage and of living, we no longer 
will treat the educated, refined or aspiring 
Chinese merchants, scholars and travelers 
as we have been treating them since the 
present treaty came into effect. Our 
attitude in the past has been contemptible, 
unworthy of a Christian nation, and the 
execution of the law by the Treasury De- 
partment has been cruel. Since the 
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matter came under the supervision of the 
new Department of Labor and Commerce 
there has been a marked improvement, 
but a bad law cannot be made to work 
well. There will be need of pressure at 
Washington to secure the ratification of 
the more liberal and decent treaty, for it 
can count, we fear, on the continued 
opposition of organized labor and polit- 
ical demagogues. 


HE home missionary pastor and the 

public sehool teacher are partners in 
a vast, noble process, which Mr. John 
baci aden Morley described last 

» week, in his address 
ston of Foreigners st Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburg. He said: ‘“‘The persevering 
absorption and incorporation of all this 
ceaseless torrent of heterogeneous ele- 
ments into one united, stable, industri- 
ous and pacific State is an achievement 
that neither the Roman Empire nor the 
Roman Church, neither Byzantine Em- 
pire nor Russian, nor Charles the Great, 
nor Charles the Fifth, nor Napoleon, 
ever rivaled or approached.” Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdar, an Indian religious 
leader and student of affairs, after vis- 
iting this country repeatedly, returned 
home last time to say that the thing that 
had impressed him most was the mar- 
velous assimilative power of the repub- 
lic. But how has the assimilation been 
made possible? By a militant, self-sac- 
rificing form of Christianity, and by an 
absolutely unsectarian, democratic form 
of public education. The pioneer preacher 
and teacher go hand in hand. 


ECRETARY OF STATE HAY and 

Ambassador Jusserand, acting for 
the American and the French republics, 
have signed a treaty 
providing for arbitra- 
tion of disputes between the United 
Statesand France. This is to be followed 
soon by a similar compact. between us 
and Italy and, in all probability, Great 
Britain and Germany. The text of the 
treaty is not public, as custom forbids 
publication prior to action by the Senate ; 
but it is said that the French treaty al- 
ready signed is based on that negotiated 
between Great Britain and France in 
October, 1908, by which they agreed to 
refer all differences arising of a legal 
nature or relating to the interpretation 
of treaties, impossible of settlement by 
diplomacy, to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague, the important 
reservation, however, being made that 
these questions must be other than those 
‘affecting the vital interests, the inde- 
pendence or the honor of the two con- 
tracting states and do not concern the 
interests of the third parties.”” Obviously 
with such reservations treaties like these, 
which Mr, Hay has begun to negotiate, 
do not promise to end war; but they do 
mark increasing sentiment here and in 
Europe in favor of settling by litigation 
rather than by force of arms many of 
those matters which in days gone by have 
involved war and disaster to life and 
property and the ethical well-being of 
the nations involved. The signing of the 
treaty with France has been hailed with 
delight in France, where the military 
spirit of the past is giving way to an 
ideal of peace and social justice; and cer- 
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tainly we have reason to rejoice at an 
understanding making for amity with a 
Power with which we have had surpris- 
ingly little friction during the decades 
that have intervened since France gave us 
a helping hand when we sorely needed it. 


OR years Russia has denied to Jews 
with passports showing American 
citizenship and rights as such the privi- 
leges granted to Ameri- 
American Jews’ cans who are not Jews. 
Rights in Russia When Jews have sought 
to enter or re-enter Russia for purposes 
of business, pleasure or for personal 
reasons they have been rejected or humili- 
ated. For forty years Russia and the 
United States have been at odds as to the 
propriety of such discrimination, the 
United States contending that both the 
letter and the spirit of the treaty of 1832, 
between the two Powers forbade any such 
discrimination against Americans what- 
ever their race or creed. Not until Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hay came to power 
did we speak with a vigor equal to the 
importance of the issue at stake. In 
many ways, notably by the protest after 
the massacre at Kishinev, the Adminis- 
tration has shown that it intended to speak 
bluntly and act boldy in dealing with 
Russia when the rights of American citi- 
zens were involved and when humanity 
was shocked by race persecution; and 
there are signs now that our plain-speak- 
ing and steady pressure have had’ some 
effect. Count Lamsdorff has informed 
the American ambassador in St. Peters- 
burg that a special commission has been 
created by the czar’s order for the pur- 
pose of a general revision of the passport 
regulations; and that undoubtedly when 
it meets, it will so act with respect to 
American Jews’ rights in Russia as to 
satisfy the United States. If this inti- 
mation becomes an accomplished fact, it 
will be another triumph of the diplomacy 
of Mr. Hay and the Americanism of 
President Roosevelt; and incidentally it 
will contribute to bind to the political 
party to which they belong the ever-in- 
creasing number of Jews who are Amer- 
icans. 
IR WILFRID LAURIER, the Liberal 
party leader, returns to power with 
a majority in the Dominion legislature 
of between sixty and 
seventy votes; prov- 
inces that hitherto have been strongly 
Conservative have gone Liberal; and Mr. 
Borden the Conservative leader failed to 
carry his own district and is out of the 
running henceforth. Seldom does a po- 
litical leader win a more decisive victory ; 
seldom is a people as near being unani- 
mous on political and fiscal issues as are 
the Canadians. Sir Wilfrid will journey 
to London or Washington hereafter with 
more prestige than any Canadian prime 
minister has done when negotiating with 
Imperial or United States officials re- 
specting Canada’s wishes with respect to 
reciprocal trade. Sir Wilfrid is so strong 
now that he can be bolder than ever in 
asserting what he believes to be best for 
the Dominion, whether he be negotiating 
with Mr. Chamberlain in London or Mr. 
Hay in Washington. Contrasted with 
the insecurity and brevity of tenure of 
the Australian political leaders since the 
Labor party arose on the insular conti- 
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nent Canada’s French Canadian states- 
man seems a solid cube and they fluid 
rills. 


CONSERVATIVE reaction in Italy 

is registered by the election of last 
week. It is due to the recent excesses of 
the Socialists in their in- 
terference with industry 
and transportation, and also, we are con- 
fident, to a more or less general disobedi- 
ence of papal orders by Roman Catho- 
lics who have ventured to exercise their 
rights as citizens, in view of grave im- 
pending social dangers. As a matter of 
form, the pope has paid no heed to the 
petitions of the Roman Catholic prelates 
and laity of the North that the prohibi- 
tion of exercise of civic functions be 
withdrawn ; but, in his heart, we believe 
that Pius X. will rejoice that Italian 
Catholics have gone to the polls and 
strengthened the hands of the king and 
the moderate ministry in their contest 
with radicalism gone mad. Relations be- 
tween Italian and Austrian subjects are 
strained, especially in districts of Austria 
where Italians are numerous; and the 
out-break at Innsbruck during the past 
week, where Austria recently set up an 
Italian faculty at the university—which 
the Teutons resent—is a sign of increas- 
ing friction between the two peoples. 
But the King of Italy and the Emperor 
of Austria are not minded to fight, albeit 
the Triple Alliance is weakened undoubt- 
edly, and Germany’s isolation becomes 
more pronounced as Italy and France 
draw nearer England. As Americans, 
we are especially interested in the report 
that the Italian Government is aiding, 
through its Minister to this country, in a 
plan on a wholesale scale for solving the 
South’s labor problem, a plan which in- 
volves the substitution of Italian agri- 
culturists for the Negro in many realms 
of industry where the Negro hitherto has 
been the only source of supply. Italy 
is quite ready to lessen her population, 
especially if while so doing she sees her 
sons get such an economic status as en- 
ables them to send surplus earnings back 
to Italy, whither enriched they in turn 
will go later. 


Italy’s Election 


HE verdict of the English jury on the 
cause of the attack on the English 
fishing tleet in the North Sea by the Rus- 
sian Baltic fleet has 

The North Sea Mystery Sahn tempered by 
pressure from the Ministry, and while it 
re-affirms Russian responsibility, it does 
not do it in an aggravating way. Nego- 
tiations between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia are proceeding with respect to the 
authority and range of action of the com- 
mission of admirals, which is to sit as an 
international jury on the affair. Certain 
officers of the Russian fleet have been de- 
tached and held as witnesses, but the 
fleet, as such, has proceeded on its way 
through the Mediterranean, to the dis- 
pleasure of some Britons who expected 
the entire fleet to be held at Vigo, Spain, 
until justice had been done. Admiral 
Dewey may be the American representa- 
tive on the commission. The opinion 
gains ground in Europe that the explana- 
tion of the unfortunate affair is that Rus- 
sians fired on‘their own vessels, separated 
from the main fleet, and that the British 
fishing fleet chanced to be in range. If 
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so, naturally Russia will endeavor to 
avoid publicity for the fact. 


OURNALISTIC enterprise has shown 
few finer exploits than Frederick 
Palmer’s deseription of the battle of 
Ps Pc Liao. yang in last week’s 
7 Collier’s Weekly, and 
in the Far East == the Associated Press’ 
detailed report of the siege of Port Arthur 
since Aug. 1, which its representative got 
through to the outer world last week, in 
a 4,500 word despatch costing many thou- 
sand dollars to transmit. The more we 
read of the battle of Liao-yang the greater 
our admiration for Kuropatkin’s skill as 
a strategist becomes, and this without at 
all lessening our admiration for the Japa- 
nese forces who by sheer audacity and 
use of the bayonet in night attacks drove 
a superior force out of fortifications and 
sent them flying north. Neither the Rus- 
sian nor the Japanese forces south of 
Mukden have done anything within a 
week save welcome re-enforcements and 
strengthen their fortifications, neither 
being eager seemingly for a renewal of 
strife. The history of the siege of Port 
Arthur, so far as we have it from the 
inside, is one of the grimmest narratives 
in all military history, Russian tenacity 
and loyalty, plus unsurpassed defenses 
compelling the admiration of the reader; 
and Japanese audacity, resource in inven- 
tion of new modes of attack, and indif- 
ference to death claiming his admiration, 
so0 soon as attention is centered on the 
record of the besieging force. Probably 
not less than fifty thousand Japanese 
have died in the attack on the citadel and 
its outlying forts. Yet the attack pro- 
ceeds and abates not, and the diminished 
strength of the garrison is still sufficient 
to hold the inner circle of forts and the 
town. Japan hoped to conquer by Nov. 3, 
the mikado’s birthday. She now is strain- 
ing every nerve to win ere the Baltic 
fleet appears. It is now admitted that 
she is minus the battleship Yashima, 
which was sunk by a floating Russian 
mine. This leaves Japan still strong in 
the cruiser class but weakened in battle- 
ship array. 


HE Pilot, the Boston organ of Roman 
Catholicism, calls attention to the 
slight knowledge and interest in for- 
eign missions among 
pce — and Roman Catholics in 
bala he as this country, and 
points out how in the archdiocese of 
Boston, where interest is greater and 
giving on a larger scale than anywhere 
else, the reflex influence of this devotion to 
foreign missions and giving to them, has 
stimulated giving to local and national 
church work. The per capita rate of 
donations to foreign missions among 
Catholics in this country is only seven 
and a half mills. Dr. Freri, one of the 
officials of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of Faith, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, does not hesitate to say that one 
reason for the relatively slow growth of 
Romanism in Great Britain and in this 
country, is because of the lack of inter- 
est in missions among English.speaking 
Catholics. 





Don’t hurt any one if you can help it, but 
if you must, a clean, quick wound heals soon- 
est.—G. H. Lorimer. 
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The Note .of Reality 


Rev. W. J. Dawson of London gave the 
Boston Congregational Ministers’ Meet- 
ing last week a chapter from his personal 
experience. He said he had at one time 
contemplated leaving the pastorate and 
devoting himself to literature. He had 
been preaching for years to a congrega- 
tion of respectable middle class people, 
mostly Christian families. He had studied 
diligently to prepare sermons, and they 
had listened attentively. But the work 
dragged. Its results were in no way con- 
spicuous. 

Then he suddenly caught a new spirit 
from listening to an evangelist with a 
passion for bringing men to Christ. He 
imparted it to his congregation. He 
found that he had a message, definite, 
imperative, which he was compelled to 
deliver. The substance of it was that it 
was their business and his to persuade 
others outside of their company to be- 
lieve on Jesus Christ and live for him. 
He laid the responsibility for doing this 
not only on the congregation as a whole, 
but on each member of it. They were 
inspired by his enthusiasm and since then 
have been constantly going to persons 
to persuade them to know Christ and 
bringing them to hear the gospel. Mr. 
Dawson said this experience had given 
a new meaning to his ministry. It had 
awakened in him a controlling impulse 
to influence individual men and women 
to live Christian lives, and had given a 
new note of reality to his preaching. 

This is the keynote of the gospel, and 
its absence in our time is the chief cause 
of weakness of the ministry and the 
churches. Honest ministers will be 
moved to abandon their profession when 
they are not possessed by a passion to 
save souls. Church members will find 
their covenant vows irksome when they 
have ceased to do business in bringing 
the world to Christ by seeking men one 
by one in his name. Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan has been proclaiming it as his 
mission to deepen the spiritual life of 
Christians, and has gathered large audi- 
ences everywhere—a cheering evidence 
that the yearning after God in the Church 
has not died. Yet a limit will soon be 
found to that kind of mission. Dr. Mor- 
gan has now settled down to a permanent 
pastorate. He may gather into West- 
minster Chapelin London a large number 
of believers who are charmed by his spirit- 
ual preaching, but if he and they are not 
moved to go out after those who do not 
know Christ and to win them to follow 
him his ministry there will not continue 
long. A church which feeds only on it- 
self may seem to grow lustily for a time. 
But it does not really grow. It will soon 
find its storehouse of spiritual food lim- 
ited and stale. 

This is the chief trouble with our 
prayer meetings. They have fed on them- 
selves till appetite has palled. It is ex- 
plained that greater culture makes one 
reticent about speaking of his spiritual 
experience. The truer explanation is 
that he has no experience worth speaking 
of, or at any rate worth listening to every 
week. The note of reality is missing. 
Lectures, sermons, Bible studies, hymn- 
singing, readings from poets, are only 
temporary expedients. They do not sup- 
ply what Christians sought when they 


came together to pray and take counsel 
how to know Jesus Christ and to bring 
others into fellowship with him. It is 
better to give up prayer meetings which 
are such only in name and wait until peo- 
ple come together with some adequate 
motive, 

What ministers and churches most need 
today is the passion to get men into the 
presence of Christ. Ministers possessed 
by the conviction that that is the thing 
most worth doing won’t leave the minis- 
try. Church members who really believe 
that won’t quit going to church. 

To preach and talk only what one firmly 
holds to be true, and important because 
true, is to have the note of reality. Who- 
ever knows Jesus Christ has truth enough 
to make it worth while for him to speak 
to others in Christ’s name. 

There are signs that the passion is kin- 
dling afresh in many hearts to make him 
known as Saviour and Lord. Cherish 
your knowledge of him by closer inti- 
macy with him. Fan the embers of that 
passion. Seek some one to bring to the 
knowledge of Christ. Join hands with 
some other disciples to do this work. Be 
one of two or three to gather in his name 
to pray and to plan with him the con- 
quest of some souls, and give yourself to 
that service with a will that does not 
think of defeat. A new day is dawning. 
Be of those who have awakened early to 
greet it. 





The Outlook for the Tripartite 
Union 

Not least among the many achieve- 
ments of the recent National Council at 
Des Moines was the impetus it gave to 
the project of bringing together the Con- 
gregationalists, Methodist Protestants 
and United Brethren with a view to im- 
mediate co operation and ultimate or- 
ganic union. Never, perhaps, since the 
first councils at Plymouth and Oberlin 
was the denominational consciousness so 
strong and purposeful as at Des Moines 
and never, on the other hand, was there a 
more hospitable spirit toward all other 
Christian Churches or a greater desire for 
practical unity throughout Protestant 
Christendom. With this spirit so preva- 
lent it was highly desirable that expres- 
sion be found for it in some more satisfy- 
ing form than the customary resolutions 
setting forth abstractly the virtues of 
Christian unity. The concrete opportu. 
nity came with the report of the committee 
on comity, federation and unity pro- 
posing a definite scheme for affiliation 
with Methodist Protestants and United 
Brethren. 

We need not again rehearse the story 
already told in these columns of the en- 
thusiastic ratification of this report at 
one of the most remarkable sessions of 
the entire week. But we would call at- 
tention again to the significant fact that 
not a single voice was raised in debate 
against the plan and that when the ques- 
tion was put to vote only one delegate, a 
layman, dissented. Even the most san- 
guine advocates of the scheme were 
hardly prepared for such a practically 
unanimous demonstration of approval. 
It was due partly to the convincing char- 
acter of the report presented by the com- 
mittee of fifteen trusted men who after 
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much prayer and deliberation had reached 


,& unanimous conclusion, partly to the 


splendid impression made by the per- 
sonal presence and words of Dr. Week- 
ley, representative of the United Breth- 
ren, and Chancellor Stephens representing 
the Methodist Protestants, and perhaps 
most of all to the feeling strong in many 
hearts that so promising a movement in 
the direction of unity ought not to be re- 
sisted, even if not all doubts had been 
removed touching its practical applica- 
tion. 

Then, almost on the eve of the adjourn- 
ment of the body, an overture came from 
the Free Baptists asking to be considered 
in future deliberations regarding union; 
and inasmuch as for many years the pos- 
sibility of allying Free Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists has been before both de- 
nominations, it was only logical for the 
Des Moines meeting to receive cordially 
this overture and thus broaden still far- 
ther the possible scope of the contem- 
plated union. 

So far, however, as the three chief par- 
ties to the schemé are concerned, there 
is now every reason to expect that the 
United Brethren at their convention next 
spring will follow the example of our Na- 
tional Council and of the Methodist Prot- 
estant Convention at Washington last 
spring. It is not likely that after these 
two bodies have so heartily indorsed the 
work of their respective committees the 
third member of the projected coalition 
will dissent, unless it can adduce strong 
reasons for so doing. In case ratification 
takes place it will be in order to begin to 
take the necessary steps to convene a 
general council of representatives from 
the three denominations, the Congrega- 
tional contingent numbering not less than 
a hundred. The provisional committee 
of our National Council is empowered to 
arrange for their selection, and it is not 
improbable that such a general council 
will be assembled some time next autumn. 

Before this joint council will come 
afresh the entire problem of federation 
and union, and important questions with 
regard to nomenclature and definition of 
such terms as ‘“ Connectionalism ”’ will 
receive careful consideration. If common 
ground can then be found the representa- 
tives of each denomination will be pre- 
pared to return to their churches and 
initiate measures for consummating on 
a smaller scale what has been favorably 
passed upon from the national point of 
view. If, for example, groups of local 
churches with whom rests solely in our 
denomination, and to some extent in the 
others, the power of initiative, shall be 
brought into hearty sympathy with the 
plan they can aid in the creation of state 
and local councils in which all three de- 
nominations shall share. It goes with- 
out saying that no large scheme for union 
can be superimposed upon our Congrega- 
tional churches by any national body how- 
ever strong or representative. But such 
an assembly can influence the churches 
generally to consider the matter and to 
determine just what form the movement 
shall take both on a local and a national 
scale. 

Oar present attitude then must be one 
of waiting and expectation. Those who 
have been lukewarm toward the plan 
need not feel that any radical changes are 
imminent. The processes involved in 
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union require a number of years for their 
successful working out. Inthe meantime 
we cannot see that anything fundamental 
in Congregationalism is endangered by 
action already taken. 

Certainly we all ought to be open-eyed 
to the providential meanings of the move- 
ment so far as it has advanced. Those 
most intimately concerned with it have 
on more than one occasion received what 
was to them evidence that it was of God 
rather than of man. It may be fraught 
with a larger and diviner intent than many 
have yet realized. Enough has come of 
it to justify the cherishing of a hopeful 
and expectant attitude touching its future 
development. 

It may be that the differences between 
us and the two other bodies from the 
point of view of antecedents and out- 
standing characteristics today are not 
deep enough to outweigh the gain that 
would come to all from closer affiliation. 
Chancellor Stephens in his superb address 
before the council went to the heart of the 
matter when he said: “If a true union 
takes place it must arise from the call of 
a new and deeper life-impulse, It will be 
the outgrowth of a new and present need 
in the evolution of the great gospel force 
set in motion by Jesus Christ.’’ Equally 
statesmanlike was his analysis of what 
each party might bring to the union: ‘‘To 
your clearness of view—your sanity of 
judgment—we would add the fervor of 
assurance, the zeal of conviction.”’ And 
perhaps his prophetic spirit did not run 
away with his judgment when he said: 
‘(If these three Churches which we repre- 
sent here today—and any others that 
choose to come with us—can join hands 
on some such basis, I believe the dawn of 
a new day will break on the world.”’ 


Liberty—Nominal and Actual 


It is said by some pessimists of today 
that less is said about liberty than there 
used to be. ’Tis true, but why? Because 
the abstract notion in the light of con- 
crete facts is seen to be a matter of evolu 
tion, not deposit; of self-preparation and 
not enduement from without. The reac- 
tion in the North against the position 
taken after the war with respect to Negro 
suffrage is not due to any lessening of 
ethical solicitude respecting the Negro’s 
welfare, but to a clearer recognition that 
suffrage is an end to be achieved—not a 
prize to be grasped or a gift to be be- 
stowed. 

There are those who claim that the ac- 
quiescence by the people of the United 
States in the policy of Presidents McKin- 
ley and Roosevelt and Congress toward 
the Philippines indicates a waning devo- 
tion of Americans to ideals of liberty, 
because independence is denied the Fili- 
pinos, and self-rule is graduated and not 
absolute at the start. We do not con- 
ceive it so, but prefer to say that the ex- 
perience we have had with the experi- 
ment of manhood suffrage for the blacks 
in the South, plus the general effect of 
the application of the scientific method 
to the study of political history and social 
evolution, have made Americans quite 
averse to any more premature experi- 
ments in self-government. The ideal of 
self-rule is none the less in view, because 
the time of attaining it is postponed. 

We are led to these remarks by state- 
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ments made in this country last week by 
two such eminent Liberals and advocates 
of liberty and democracy as James Bryce 
and John Morley, who by a happy co- 
incidence are sojourners amongst us, each 
bent on errands connected with enrich- 
ment of our academic life. 


Both Mr. Morley and Mr. Bryce have © 


dealt with the Latin-American republics, 
so called, as illustrations of the futility 
of calling a state a republic when it is 
only sufficiently civilized to be an oli- 
garchy, when all its religious, political 
and racial antecedents make republican- 
ism premature. The failure of the South 
American republics is warning to the 
world—to quote Mr. Morley— “against 
the dream that to endow a community 
with freedom is of itself enough to make 
sure either of progress or order.”’ 

It was precisely because the American 
people, being in the main of English 
stock and endowed with the English com- 
mon sense and not French logic, had 
been aware for so long a time of the far- 
cical character of so-called republicanism 
in Latin America, where priest and Span- 
iard and a native stock had been the 
actors in the tragic.comedy, and because 
they had the sad record of the Recon- 
struction period of the South before 
them, that they refused both in Porto 
Rico and the Philippines to concede other 
than tentative approaches to liberty; and 
in so doing they did only what the finest 
of English Liberals now, by implication, 
say was prudent. 


A Hymn of the Holy Spirit 





Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire 
And lighten with celestial fire. 
Thou the anointing Spirit art 

Who dost thy sevenfold gifts impart: 
Thy blessed unction from above 

Is comfort, life and fire of love. 
Enable with perpetual light 

The dullness of our blinded sight: 


Anoint and cheer our soiled face 

With the abundance of thy grace. 
Keep far our foes, give peace at home: 
Where thou art guide no ill can come. 
Teach us to know the Father, Son, 
And Thee, of both to be but one: 
That through the ages all along 

This may be our endless song; 


Praise to thy eternal merit, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Amen. 











This Latin hymn of the tenth century, 
which is the subject for the midweek 
meeting in many churches next week, has 
been the suggestion of many translations 
and variations. The one which is offered 
herewith is the translation of John Cosin, 
who was Bishop of Durham after the res- 
toration of Charles II. He was a stout 
Protestant and while in exile during the 
Commonwealth did much good service 
for the Protestant cause in France. His 
manual of devotion, taken largely from 
ancient hymns and liturgies, was a cause 
of offense to the extreme Puritans. His 
translation, with its quaint thought dnd 
phrase, carries over to the English reader 
something of the flavor of the Latin orig- 
inal. 

The theme of the hymn is the person- 
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ality, power and presence of the Holy 
Spirit, a theme vital to the life and prog- 
ress of the Church, and never more so 
than today. For we, who are Christ’s 
disciples, do not stand alone either in our 
work or our personal experiences. The 
message of the Church is the good news 
of God’s presence with his people, work- 
ing in them and through them for the un- 
folding of his purpose. The question we 
have to ask ourselves is that of the con- 
ditions through which we may receive 
and communicate most of the Holy 
Spirit’s power. 

The preliminary condition is our desire. 
God gives himself willingly, but only to 
the willing spirit. We need to remember 
the Spirit’s message to the lukewarm 
church: ‘‘ Behold I stand at the door and 
knock: if any man hear my voice and 
open the door, I will come in to him and 
will sup with him and he with me.” God 
comes to our doors, but we must open. 

The second condition is confidence. We 
must trust ourselves to God. There must 
be no compromise with the divine power 
in our souls. God will be trusted alto- 
gether, and without that complete trust 
cannot do his work for us, The third is 
obedience. He who comes in, is master. 
The reshaping of our lives becomes his 
work. Self surrender is in order to right- 
eousness. But not in order to righteous- 
ness only, but first to service. The Chris- 
tian principle is that we gain by giving. 
Salvation is not primarily for safety, but 
for ministry, and the full power of the 
Spirit of God is with him, and with him 
only, who thinks first of the work of God 
and only then of self. . 

Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 


Meeting, Nov. 13-19. John 15: 17-27; 16: 1-15; 
Acts 2: 1-36. 








In Brief 


The new wave of spiritual enthusiasm hasn’t 
struck your church? Well be sure that it’s on 
the way. = 





Suggestive subjects those which Dr. Hillis 
and Dr. Dawson are to bring to the attention 
of Brooklyn people next week. We print the 
list on page 697. 





President Hyde at our request defines on 
our cover this week, What It Is to Be a Chris- 
tian. He sets a high standard but not one 
whit higher than the New Testament. 





Pastor Wagner is facing a new test of the 
Simple Life which he lives and advocates in 
filling lecture engagements at $200 a night and 
speaking to a dozen different audiences in a 
single Sunday. 





A seat in Grace Church (Protestant Epis- 
copal), New York city, was sold at auction 
last week, and brought $1,550. Property 
rights in seats in the sanctuary do not attract 
men to the church. 





Fewer liquor dealers and barkeepers and 
more educated men among the candidates for 
office, high and low—such is the statement of 
the New York Evening Post, as it prints its 
annual guide for voters this year. Cause for 
gratitude, this. 


James Whitcomb Riley figured ina suit in 
Indianapolis last week brought by the Bar- 
bers’ Union of the city, against a barber who 
shaved Mr. Riley on Sunday, contrary to law 
and the trades-union agreement. Mr. Riley 
will shave himself hereafter. 





The pressure of pre-election emergencies 
has squeezed so much bile out of candidates 
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for public office in their eagerness to get more 
votes than their opponents that we may rea- 
sonably expect a period of courtesy and fair- 
ness in the field of politics now that the crisis 
is past. 





The entire annual output of Sunday school 
periodicals in the United States and Canada 
amounts to about 450,000,000 copies. The 
presses are already humming with materials 
for 1905. They represent an immense indus- 
try, material, mental and spiritual. 


Ex-Judge Parker evidently thinks that 
Roger Williams was an apostle to the New 
England Indians. The rather was hea thorn 
in the flesh of the Puritan theocrats. But 
withal, as Mr. James Bryce has just pointed 
oat to the studentsa,of Brown University, a 
great man, far ahead of his time as an apostle 
of toleration. 





Mr. John Morley in his address at the open- 
ing of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, Pa., last 
week, said that in all probability the greatest 
contribution America had made to human 
civilization was the principle of toleration in 
religion, an opinion which President Eliot of 
Harvard uttered some time ago, but which has 
renewed weight coming from Mr. Morley. 


John R. Mott goes to Oxford and Cambridge, 
Bng., next February at the invitation of the 
stadents’ Christian Union of those universi- 
ties to hold conferences on matters touching 
the personal Christian life. His work in this 
country at many colleges and universities has 
been widely influential and it is hardly to be 
wondered that Christian men in English uni- 
versities desire to feel the touch of his strong 
personality. 








We are hearing from many sides words of 
appreciation of the copies of the Des Moines 
Regtster and Leader which were sent every 
day during the session of the National Council 
to the Congregational ministers of the coun- 
try. Certainly no church ever entertained 
the council on a more liberal basis and so far 
as our recollection goes, none has ever been so 
thoughtfal of Congregationalists at a distance 
who were not privileged to sit down at the 
feast. 





Good old Dr. Nathaniel Burton of Hart- 
ford still lives on the pages of the charming 
books he has written and it is worth noting 
that Rev. W. J. Dawson of England, has been 
earrying about with him on his journeyings in 
this country the rather bulky volume contain- 
ing Dr. Burton’s Yale lectures to theological 
students, which Mr. Dawson says has made a 
profound impression on him. Preachers young 
and old are wise who, either journeying or at 
home, avail themselves of the sapient counsels 
of this master in Israel. 





The movement for union between the United 
Presbyterian Church and the Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South has been defeated, 
ninety-five of the presbyteries of the latter 
body having voted against union and ninety 
for it. This result is by no means discourag- 
ing. The process of education is going for- 
ward and the next time the matter is brought 
up, it is reasonable to expect that these 
churches will unite in a common fellowship 
and work. They are one in faith, polity and 
purpose, temporarily divided by divergent 
traditions and sectional prejudice. 


Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren), after 
twenty-five years’ service as pastor of the 
Sefton Park Presbyterian Church, Liverpool, 
has announced his intention of resigning, 
owing to the growing requirements of the 
church which he no longer is able physically 
to meet. Dr. Watson in his letter of resigna- 
tion makes it clear that he gives a year’s notice 
so that ‘‘ there may be no break in the conti- 
nuity of the church’s progress”—and so he 
may be able to “commit this congregation in 
the fullness of its life into the hands of a man 
in the fullness of his power.” Perhaps he is 


seeking leisure to give to the world another 
Bonnie Brier Bush. 


Central Church, Philadelphia, through its 
pastor, Rev. C. L. Kloss, is taking its share of 
responsibility in the uprising of the clergy 
and laity of the city, demanding from the 
legislature and the Republican bosses a regis- 
tration law which will help end the corrup- 
tion of suffrage in the City of Brotherly Love. 
Rev. Elwood Worcester of Emmanuel Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, Boston, recently of 
Philadelphia, said in his sermon last Sunday 
that ‘‘ in no city in the world, I firmly believe, 
is there more private virtue than in Phila- 
delphia. Scarcely is there anywhere more 
public depravity.”’ Does not such an antithesis 
imply a false perspective in religion? How 
can highest private virtue and deepest civic 
corruption exist side by side? 





The further we get away from the joint 
meeting of Congregational forces at Des 
Moines, the more satisfactory it appears in 
its main outline. Criticism will be passed, of 
course, upon the crowded program and justly, 


‘but that can be remedied easily another time; 


and it will now be in order to begin to look 
forward to the next comprehensive mass meet- 
ing of our forces, which is likely to be at Phil- 
adelphia in 1907. President Capen of the 
American Board said publicly last week that 
if the churches of Philadelphia extended an 
invitation at that time to the Board to meet in 
connection with the council and the home so- 
cleties, the officers of the Board would be fa- 
vorable to its acceptance. Next year it is 
likely to go to Seattle, while the home soci- 
eties will probably convene together some- 
where in the East. 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


Mr. James Bryce M. P., has had much at- 
tention of a complimentary kind bestowed on 
him while in this country, but I wonder 
whether anything done by us has touched 
him more than the tribute paid him the other 
night by the Friends of Armenia. Mixed 
motives of dread and aspiration—dread of 
Russia and Turkey and aspiration for a free 
life under law in this land of liberty—have 
brought to this country a considerable num- 
ber of Armenians, most of whom have pros- 
pered and are fast being assimilated into the 
American life. Mr. Bryce, throughout a long 
Parliamentary career, as debater on the floor 
of the House and on the hustings, as official 
in the Ministry, as a man influential among 
statesmen, men of property, and the high- 
minded, has been a consistent friend of the 
Little Peoples of the World as they have come 
ander the ban of Turkey, Russia or Great 
Britain herself. Early in his life he jour- 
neyed through ancient Armenia, was im- 
pressed with her ancient civilization, the ra- 
cial constancy and dauntless courage of her 
people, and the pathetic and pity-provoking 
position they occupy as a clever Christian 
people harassed by Mohammedan rulers. The 
interest early aroused and confirmed by study 
and by intercourse with representative Ar- 
menians ha’ never been lost, and Armenians 
the world over concede him a place of highest 
honor and profound reverenee. 

*°g 

It was significant the other evening at the 
Hotel Vendome to see him enter before two 
hundred Armenians escorting the venerable 
yet ever youthful Julia Ward Howe, from 
whom as president of the Friends of Armenia 
he heard apt words of welcome. In the small 
company of Americans present were two sons 
of William Lloyd Garrison. One felt as one 
saw and listened to the tributes of affection 
by the Armenian cleric and the American 
hymn writer and philanthropist and as one 
heard the wise words of counsel and hope 
uttered by the great Scotch publicist and stu- 
dent of comparative government that one was 
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present at an event representing some of the 
noblest aspects and emotions of life. Mr. 
Bryce was the exponent of modern chivalry, 
the defender of the weak, the quenchless 
voice raised in Christian Europe against the 
persecutions of the Mohammedan oppressor. 
Rev. Mr. Isaac was the swarthy, self-respect- 
ing, eloquent representative of a persecuted 
race, deeply grateful for succor and confidence 
given. And last, but not least, there was the 
gracious, wise, much-beloved Grand Old Lady 
of New England, whose heart never runs away 
with her head and yet whose recerd of aid to 
the persecuted and the oppressed dates from 
her husband’s championship of the Greeks, 
begun in 1824, and shown as late as 1867. 


> % 


It was particularly interesting to me and to 
the representative of the American Board 
present to hear Mr. Bryce’s warm words of 
praise of the American missionaries’ services 
to Bulgaria, Macedonia and Armenia, and to 
have him testify to the sanity of their friendly 
attitude toward the ancient Armenian Church, 
at least among the missionaries of today, what- 
ever may have been the earlier record. Mr. 
Bryce states frankly that the ancient faith 
and the ancient national Church is the strong- 
est force binding Armenians together. He 
knows full well what provocation to revolt 
and assassination there is in the very recent 
as well as the age-long strife between Armeni- 
ans and the Turks, but his word to Armenians 
is to discountenance the revolutionary propa- 
ganda. Hecannot forsee an immediate change 
in the situation in Turkey or any possibility 
of joint action by the Powers to protect the 
Christian populations of Turkey so long as 
Russia and Austria maintain their present 
attitude; but nevertheless he is hopeful of 
triumph of right in the end, and a termination 
of the atrocities under which Armenia has to 


suffer. 
* 


* * 

Mr. Bryce’s lectures at Harvard University 
and at the Lowell Institute have attracted 
large audiences, of a high quality. The only 
criticism to make is that he has handled 
our political shortcomings too gingerly. Most 
striking of all his opinions has been the square 
enunciation of the doctrine of the relativity of 
forms of government, and the need of adjust- 
ing them according to environment, tradition 
and a people’s ability to work them; in short, 
he has repeatedly made it clear that he believes 
that there is such a thing as premature forc- 
ing democratic institutions on peoples unpre- 
pared to work them. 





Money and its Uses 


The cost of administering the government 
of Canada last year was $50,759,000. The es- 
timated cost of the government of New York 
city for 1903 is $110,525,000. 





In the month of October 32,410,056 shares of 
stock were bought and sold on the New York 
Stock Exchange, the largest number in any 
month in the history of the Stock Exchange. 





The increase of money in circulation in the 
United States during the month of October 
was $21,449,174. It is now about $31 for each 
person, a gain of over fifty per cent. in the last 
ten years. 





It has become commonplace to reckon the 
cost of local enterprises by millions of dollars. 
New York city has just opened a $35,000,000 
subway and celebrated the jubilee of a $30,- 
000,000 university, and these are talked of 
only as the beginnings of greater things. 


Trust companies in the United States now 
number more than one thousand. Their re- 
sources amount to considerably over three 
billion dollars, treble the property of such 
organizations five years ago. The largest of 
the trusts is the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 
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A Reason for the Faith that Is in Us’ 


IV. The Essence versus the Accidents of Christianity 


But while, as we saw in the last article, 
the essence of Christianity is not open to 
the assaults of science, it is very necessary 
to recognize that there are many ideas and 
beliefs which attach themselves to the 
Christian faith, and become in many 
minds an integral part of it, which are 
open to the criticism and revision of sci- 
entific truth. If we may adopt the scho- 
lastic distinction between the essence 
and the accidents, we may say that the 
accidents have to be constantly corrected 
as knowledge increases, and as thought 
becomes clearer, while the essence is of 
such acharacter that it remains unaffected 
by the growth of the human mind. It 
was one of the astonishing discoveries of 
J. G. Romanes which brought him in his 
later days to the feet of Christ—that 
Christ, speaking so many centuries ago, 
should yet have said nothing which the 
growth of knowledge has disproved. 

But if we may turn our attention fora 
moment to the accidents of the Christian 
religion we may recognize very quickly 
how constant and inevitable have been the 
changes in these secondary beliefs in the 
course of the Christian centuries. 

Every advance of knowledge has in- 
volved a modification, if not a complete 
surrender, of ideas which have been in- 
extricably bound up with the truths of 
Christianity, and which yet were never 
part of it. Forexample, in the early half 
of the thirteenth century the Abbot Rich- 
alon, of the Cistercian monastery of Schén- 
thal, produced an extraordinary volume, 
which he called ‘‘ Revelations,”’ the pur- 
port of which is to show that the air 
swarms with malignant demons. To 
such demons the good abbot attributed 
every infirmity of the flesh, every accident 
or inconvenience in his circumstances, 
and every moral or spiritual delinquency. 
It was his conviction that the demons 
dwelt in special swarms in the taverns, 
and that on festive occasions they seized 
the opportunity of the open doors to steal 
into the monastery, and when the worthy 
brothers were overcome with drink, the 
work was entirely that, not of the broth- 
ers, but of the demons. 

This quaint demonology was, it need 
hardly be said, a survival of the super- 
stitions which haunted the primeval for- 
ests before the advent of Christianity. 
But to the Abbot Richalon it was part 
of Christianity itself, and to question the 
activity of the demons would have seemed 
to him as impious as to deny the existence 
of God. It is no matter of regret that the 
growth of science has eliminated little by 
little this terrifying and grotesque demon- 
ology. And if we come to examine the 
development of ideas we shall regard the 
purgative influence of science as one of 
the means by which Christianity is ul- 
timately to reach its spiritual perfection. t 

Or, to turn to another example of the 
same principle, Christian men have often 
confused the truth of Christianity with 
the infallibility or inerrancy of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. A theory of inspiration 





* Concluding article in a series of four. 
+See Fraser’s Golden Bough, Vol. 3, p. 58. 
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grows up insensibly, and, without being 
defined, and perhaps without being un- 
derstood, establishes itself, not only as 
part, but as the foundation, of the Chris- 
tian religion. The day comes when, with 
the growth of science, or with the dawn 
of criticism, the Scriptures are subjected 
to a searching investigation. It is found, 
of course, that ancient writings reflect 
the scientific notions of the time in which 
they were produced, and naturally those 
notions are outworn and, to our wider 
knowledge, incorrect. 

The vestiges of creation are necessarily 
very different to the poet or the prophet 
in a pre-scientific age, on the one hand, 
and in another to the man of science in 
an age which is above all things scientific. 
Much which to the former appears super- 
natural or cataclysmic to the latter be- 
comes natural and orderly; what seemed 
once to be a series of arbitrary miracles 
is seen now to be the development of a 
steady and operative law. But it is neces- 
sary to recognize that this assault of 
science, as it sometimes seems to be, 
upon the Scriptures is not only a gain to 
truth, but is also a gain to the Scriptures 
themselves. The essence of Christianity 
is independent of that view which at- 
tributed to Scripture writers a super- 
natural insight into scientific facts, or a 
divine guarantee against historical error. 
That view has attached to Christian doc- 
trine not only scientific crudities, but in 
some cases moral limitations and even 
spiritual obscurities. For it has con- 
fused with the essential verities of re- 
ligion ideas and beliefs which were tran- 
sitory, and mere incidents of develop- 
ment. 

As science plays upon these imperfec- 
tions or blunders of earlier thought, it 
does but liberate and bring into greater 
clearness the essential moral and spirit- 
ual truths. As, in a picture of St. Sebas- 
tian, we see the body pierced with arrows 
and yet living, because no vital part has 
been touched, so if we come to closely 
observe, we find that the arrows, whether 
of science or of criticism, have touched 
no vital part of the Christian truth. And 
this leads us to adopt more than a tol- 
erant attitude to science and criticism. 
We should welcome those keen blasts 
which will carry away from the tree 
nothing but the dead leaves or the with- 
ered and decadent branches, and we 
should enlist the man of science and the 
critic on our side, encouraging them to 
deal frankly with our beliefs, and by such 
encouragement enabling them to see how 
absolutely the essential truths remain 
unaffected by their discoveries. 

It is the most pitiable feature of pro- 
gressive thought that so frequently the 
advocates of religious truth are found in 
an attitude of antagonism to the discov- 
erers of scientific truth. Both sides are 
exasperated. Science is irritated with re- 
ligion for shutting her eyes against un- 
questionable light, and religion is angry 
with science for disputing what it takes 
to be its impregnable rock. But if reli- 
gion had more faith, and were more con- 


fident of the foundations upon which she 
really rests, she would welcome science, 
knowing that she has nothing to lose 
and everything to gain by the removal 
of accretions and by the correction of 
mistakes which have attached themselves 
to her inviolable form. 

Our limits do not permit us to go into 
further detail, but the question may be 
raised: Is not the real point at issue the 
belief in the supernatural, and must we 
not admit that while the supernatural is 
the very breath of religion, science is per- 
petually engaged in reducing its confines 
and discrediting its claim? Is not science 
the sworn foe of the miraculous, and 
does she not discredit Christianity itself 
by denying the miraculous element in the 
New Testament? 

The brief answer to this question is 
this: The word ‘“supernatural”’ is ill- 
chosen ; it is unknown in the New Testa- 
ment and introduces ideas which are alien 
to those of Christ. The word ‘miracles ”’ 
is equally unfortunate and represents a 
notion which is not contained in the New 
Testament terms, ‘‘signs”’ and ‘pow- 
ers.”” There is nothing in Christianity 
more supernatural than the existence of 
the human soul itself. There is no mira- 
cle in the New Testament so amazing as 
the fact that from protoplasm has devel- 
oped the spiritual life of the saint. If 
science cou!'d dispute the existence of life 
and of that spiritual power which resides 
in holiness she would be in a position to 
reject the supernatural: But while these 
facts are before us and indisputable, she 
has no real interest, just as she has no 
real power, to deny the underlying spirit- 
ual realities which account for these in- 
disputable phenomena. She does not ex- 
plain why men are here at all, why they 
are what they are, why they are moving 
on the upward path, the goal of which is 
not visible. 

And as for the practice of life, it is 
necessary to have some hypothesis which 
gives meaning and motive for the course 
to which we are committed ; it is her part 
frankly to accept the best hypothesis 
which can be suggested. If she cannot 
disprove she has no right to deny that 
which is obviously the best, and it is the 
contention of these articles that the best 
hypothesis, best in every sense, the most 
sustained by evidence, as well as the most 
fruitful in result, is that which consti- 
tutes the essence of the Christian faith— 
namely, the belief that the whole cosmic 
order is directed by an intelligence and a 
love which we express in the doctrine of 
the kingship and fatherhood of God; that 
human society is ideally based upon the 
principle that humanity is one—a family, 
a brotherhood, to be cemented by purity, 
unselfishness, sacrifice and love; that the 
means of realizing this ideal is given in 
the perfect human life, in the sacrificial 
death and in the spiritual presence of 
Jesus Christ, and that everything human 
is raised to a plane of value and signifi- 
cance which science could hardly justify 
by the fact that death is not the end of 
human life. Or, in one sentence, the 
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fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, the redemption of Christ and the 
life everlasting furnish together that 


theory and explanation of our human 


existence which best accords with the 
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facts of the present, and gives the strong- 
est impulse to realize the hopes of the 
future. And ‘as science sees and learns 
more fully to recognize this essence of 
Christianity, and the way in which it 
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works, she will have less and less .to say 
against it, and will be more and more 
thankful that it can deal with those large 
provinces of human life and thought 
which- she herself is unable to enter. 





Round the World in the Morning Star 


Scenes and Incidents from the Pen of the Captain’s Wife 


[One of the most interesting voyages, alike 
from the picturesque and Christian point of 
view, is that of the Morning Star Number 
Five, whieh sailed from Boston last June to 
serve as the ship of the American Board mis- 
sionaries in Micronesia with headquarters at 
Ponape. We have been privileged to read 
the letters to her home friends of Mrs. Gar- 
land, wife of the captain, and they constitute 
a delightful log of a notable journey. Weare 
sure that many of our readers who have in- 
vested in the Morning Star or who know about 
its special mission in the world, will be glad 
to read excerpts from this correspondence. 
The boat carries, beside the crew, Captain 
and Mrs. Garland and their three small chil- 
dren, reference to whom is made‘in the let- 
ters. The Star was last reported from Singa- 
pore Oct. 5, and is probably now at the Caro- 
line Islands.—EDIToRS. | 





The Visit of the Consul at Malta 

Long before we were actually at harbor we 
were surrounded by bum-boats and visitors 
from shore of every description, custom house 
men, the doctor, the representatives of the 
various coal firms, etc. These boats, painted 
as they are, in gayest greens, reds, blues and 
yellows, and nearly all furnished with a sta- 
tionary awning, from the sides of which 
floated bright red curtains to be adjusted at 
will, add greatly to the picturesqueness of the 
harbor, while the vociferations of the Maltese 
brethren made some of us think of some of 
our southern islands. The American Consul, 
Mr. Grout, appeared soon after we anchored. 
He said that he had but just arrived home from 
the Isle of Wight, whither he had gone to be 
married, his steamer having reached Malta at 
2a.M. A telephone call of an American ves- 
sel in port had called him out of bed in a 
hurry, with visions of a man-of war, or at least 
a large army transport; so he dressed in all 
haste much against his inclination; and when, 
having reached the water front, he saw this 
little thing, he vowed he would not go aboard, 
he was so provoked at having been disturbed. 
But he saw the magic name of.Boston on the 
stern and that brought him, for he is a Boston 
man. He took breakfast with us and Eliza- 
beth, as if sensing the situation, offered him 
her bottle of Huyler’s chocolates. Mr. Grout 
says that the Morning Star is the first Ameri- 
ean vessel, aside from men-of-war or gun- 
boats, that has entered at Malta in all the six 
years he has been there. .. . 


Sight-seeing in Port Said 


From the boat landing to the consul’s office 
was only a few steps. We found an English- 
man, Mr. Broadbent, whose office was lined 
with pictures of American Presidents and 
general and American war vessels, with an 
American flag draped over the back of the 
couch on which he sat and American papers 
lying about. After a little talk with him we 
started off as usual in two carriages to see the 
sights, leaving the captain and Mr. Kemp to 
do the necessary business. Our carriages this 
time were what might be called barouches, 
rather low, with a chaise top to draw up over 
the seat if desired and a little seat to let down, 
back to the driver, when more than two wished 
to ride. The driver’s seat was high and there 
were two horses to draw us—small but sturdy- 
looking beasts. 

We proceeded first to the De Lesseps statue, 
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leaving the carriages at the end of the break- 
water and walking down the fine, broad hand- 
somely paved promenade to the monument, 
which commands the barbor and town, with 
outstretched hand sweeping toward the en- 
trance of the canal and beneath the motto, 
encircled with a wreath of laurel, ‘‘ Aperire 
terram gentibus.” ... 

Port Said is a town of some 40,000 people of 
whom the Arabs and Egyptians form a large 
part. There are, of course, many French and 
some English. The streets are wider than in 
Malta, and the level nature cf the whole coun- 
try makes the going much easier for the horses, 
except where one takes his way through ap- 
parently trackless sand, which here and there 
comes almost to the hubs and through which 
the horses are urged with the whip and loud 
cries of the driver. .. . 


Passing through Suez Canal 

Suez Canal seemed like the gateway into the 
Orient. At 5.30 A. m., Sunday, July 10, we 
began the passage, and at 7.15 P.M. we ar- 
rived at Suez. I think the time actually spent 
in the canal was thirteen hours, for there was 
some extra delay about getting the anchor. 
The canal is 87 miles in length, and the average 
breadth about 300 feet, though in some nar- 
row parts the breadth does not exceed 195 feet. 
Some parts of the canal are straight for miles 
at a stretch, but there are many places where 
it winds and turns like a snake. All vessels 
going through at night are obliged to carry at 
the bow a strong electric light, furnished by 
the company, and the cost of the night passage 
is $50 more than it is by day. Every vessel 
must have a pilot and take from Port Said a 
boat and boatman to carry mooring lines, to 
be used in the event of meeting other vessels, 
when the vessel which turns out has its 
anchor dropped and lines run out from the 
stern ashore to prevent her swinging across 
the canal. 

All this maneuvering makes many delays, 
of course; and then, too, progress is neces- 
sarily very slow, for the speed of the ship is 
fixed by law, because—especially where the 
canal is narrow—the wash of the waves made 


- by the progress of a steamer of any size would 


be hurtful to the banks on either side, and the 
motion of the water is much smaller when the 
rate of speedis slow. In order to get through 
in one day, it is necessary to start early in 
the morning; but a steamer sometimes starts 
later, in time to reach Lake Menzaleh at sun- 
set, and can then anchor there until morning, 
thus avoiding additional expense of going 
through at night. 

As we entered the canal we found on the 
left a sandy desert waste, on the right alow 
wall laid up with Egyptian corn and rushes 
growing above it and for some little distance 
the garden kept by the Canal Company with 
pretty shrubbery and some sort of red blooms. 
All along the route are stations, each with its 
little house and signal apparatus, to guide the 
pilots. Our first interruption came soon—the 
approach of three steamers in a line, for which 
we must move out of the way. The anchor 
went down, the mooring lines were put out, 
and then we waited interminably for the three 
to go by—the Azalea of West Hartlepool, the 
Cairo of Genoa, on whose deck in stalls 
we spied a group of long-necked giraffes 
(‘specked beasts,’’ as Ruth called them) and 
the Florida of London, her white smokestack 


telling a story of big seas which had left her 
coated with salt. 

Hardly were we well under weigh again 
when there was a signal to turn out for the 
big Anglo-African of London. These great 
steamers towered above us and looked at us as 
though we were a natural curiosity. We 
called Ruth the ship’s secretary, for she took 
her blank-book and recorded the name of 
every steamer we met through the day, with 
notes of anything interesting to be observed 
in the vessel. At regular intervals were sta- 
tioned huge dredging machines for the pur- 
pose of keeping the channel clear. 


Sabbath Services on Shipboard 

Sunday morning a good breeze sprung up 
from the north and soon gave us more motion 
than was comfortable. Poor little Elizabeth 
** gave up the ship,” early in the day, but very 
sweetly, and with so much patience that it 
was heart-breaking to see. There was to be 
the usual Sabbath services in the afternoon, 
omitted our first Sabbath. After the usual 
order of opening exercises, we made Roger 
chairman pro tem, and he appointed temporary 
officers: Elizabeth, collector, Dorothy, treas- 
urer and Ruth, secretary. The collector re- 
vived enough to pass the plate and announce 
the sum of eight cents, then went into a state 
of partial collapse again. We resumed our 
reading of Pilgrim’s Progress, all taking part 
in turn, that is, all members—sometimes read- 
ing “in character’”’—even Elizabeth in the 
person of evangelist gravely delivering a little 
good advice. At four in the afternoon the 
bell rang for service in the cabin—the usual 
singing of hymns, and the reading of a sermon 
by the captain, who took on this occasion one 
of Dr. Robinson’s of New York. 

In the evening as usual we had prayers at 
7.30, and then an hour’s chat with the passen- 
gers, Mr. Kemp, Mr. Doyle and the cook, who 
seems to bear naturally the cognomen of 
““Sunny Jim,” and who treats us to many 
bits of solid chunks of wisdom, as he sits 
after prayers turning over the leaves of the 
hymn-book, and commenting on the various 
phases of life, more especially life in his galley 
on a day like Sunday, when pots and pans 
are in perpetual motion, and he gets, as he 
says, “‘hot water on one side and big seas on 
de odder.” 

He says: ‘‘ You must ’scuse me, ma’am, but 
I tell you what it is, the way things goes in 
that galley on rough days is enough to make 
an angel sin!. I know it ain’t good for me to 
be cussin’, but I caint always keep it off. I 
jest have to holler an’ sing to keep from 
cussin’ and I s’pose I make a heap of noise 
sometimes.” Miss Glieve suggested mildly 
that he should bite his tongue when his pa- 
tience was tried, but he answered with a trou- 
bled air, ‘‘ No ma’am, I couldn’t do that, for 
then I couldn’t sing no more, and it’s no 
worse to hev the badness let out than it is 
to keep it bilin’ up inside, if you can let it 
out some safe way.” 


Sound learning means safety for the child, 
the city, the nation. The institution that 
stands for sound learning is not simply an 
ornament to its community; it is a power— 
not merely a power to resist, but to initiate, 
to move, to direct, for the good of social and 
civil life.—Pres. W. E. Huntington. 
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Hymns and the Critics 


A Letter from John Cotton, Esq., to the Rev. Composite Phraser, D. D. 


My Dear Dr. Phraser: I cannot resist 
the impulse to tell you how much I ad- 
mire your bravery in exposing the weak- 
nesses of many of our too popular hymns. 
It is to be hoped that you will persevere 
in this important public service, for al- 
ready there are indications that your 
crusade is bearing fruit. A man asked 
me the other day if I had ever heard 
your ‘‘ penknife Bible” story. I had not, 
and he told me the tale of the man who, 
having suffered many things of his min- 
ister, went to the parsonage with the 
covers of a Bible in his hand. ‘For 
some years,’’ said the parishioner, ‘I’ve 
been making a practice of cutting out of 
the Bible those passages that you said 
were not inspired. There’s nothing left 
now but the lids, and here they are.”’ 

My friend remarked that he saw no 
danger of any one’s going to you with 
such a complaint about your treatment 
of the Bible; but he reckoned that if you 
kept on talking about the hymns some 
one would very likely be bringing you 
the covers of a hymn-book. Now I call 
this a strong testimony to the thorough- 
ness of your method; and since the dig- 
nity of worship demands a jealous care 
for the quality of religious verse, I can 
only rejoice in your achievements, 

The first time I ever attended service 
at St. Alban’s I could see that you were 
a fearless public instructor. In announc- 
ing Hymn No. 127 you exclaimed, ‘‘We 
will omit the fourth verse. Indeed, I 
must express the hope that no one in this 
congregation will at any time utter a 
sentiment so blasphemous as: 

O may my hand forget her skill, 

My tongue be silent, cold and still, 

This bounding heart forget to beat 

If I forget the mercy seat.’’ 
Your protest made its appropriate im- 
pression, and few of us hear the hymn 
mentioned nowadays without having vis- 
ions of heart-failure and manual paraly- 
sis. 

The thanks of all sensible people are 
due to a clergyman who so neatly punc- 
tures the pretensions of the hymn, 

My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 
And sit and sing herself away 
To everlasting bliss. 
As you explained, such a notion needs no 
encouragement in these easy-going days 
when too many saints unseasonably an- 
ticipate the everlasting rest. That our 
forefathers could enjoy singing such lines 
only goes to show what impractical and 
indolent mystics they must have been. 

I fully intended to go to New York for 
the Missionary Jubilee Meetings, but the 
sudden uneasiness in copper prevented 
my leaving town that week. Thanks to 
a wife who takes intelligent interest in 
missions I did not lose all the good things. 
Mrs. Cotton gave me graphic descriptions 
of the meetings and she assured me that 
no speaker was listened to with keener 
interest than the minister of St. Alban’s. 
I was delighted with what she told me of 
your manly protest against a hymn that 
had been sung at the opening of the ses- 
sion, ‘‘Waft, waft, ye winds, his story!’’ 
“‘T assert,” and here you became so earn- 
est that Mrs. Cotton, remembering your 
apoplectic tendencies, began to fear for 


you, ‘‘I assert that while we give so little 
to the cause of missions it is downright 
wickedness for us to be asking the winds 
and waters to do what we ought to be 
doing ourselves.”’ 

Frivolous comment might deter a man 
of feebler soul from pushing this cam- 
paign of education. Knowing your dis- 
like of fulsome compliment I am trying 
to exercise some self-repression. Yet I 
have heard you say, more than once, that 
there was a tonic quality in judicious 
praise. Believe me, my dear Dr. Phraser, 
it is no flattery when I say that you are 
becoming widely known for your trench- 
ant criticisms of the hymns of the faith. 

Our Endeavorers will not soon forget 
your frank comment on their favorite 
verse, ‘“‘ Like a mighty army moves the 
Church of God,’’ when you said some- 
thing to the effect that it was a bare- 
faced inaccuracy. 

Perhaps you will not think me officious 
if I urge that in your public discussions 
of poetry you take nothing for granted. 
Asa humble layman I venture the opin- 
ion that the average congregation needs 
training in literary discrimination. For 
proof of this I might refer to last Sun- 
day morning, when you took occasion to 
quote William Watson’s Coronation Ode: 

Time and the Ocean, and some fostering star 

In high Cabal, have made us what we are. 

We were yielding as to a subtle charm 
until you commented, ‘‘I confess the 
words have a vague and pagan sound as 
they stand—‘ some fostering star.’’’ And 
then you proceeded to make the neces- 
sary improvements. 

Other clergymen might well imitate 
your zeal in so good an enterprise. Surely 
you will not be left to fight the battle 
single-handed. It must encourage you to 
know that the Rev. Professor Himmsich 
has already committed himself to the 
movement. In the Saturday Scrutineer 
of April 1 he had a slashing criticism of 
Anna Waring’s lyric, 

Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me. 

He condemned the hymn on the ground 
that it was fatalistic in its temper. I see 
in this week’s issue a curious attempt at 
a reply by ‘‘A Constant Reader,” who in- 
sists that fatalism never prays. 

Speed the good work! What if a thou- 
sand tender associations are marred by 
your efforts? You will not swerve from 
duty “though a whole celestial lubber- 
land were the price of apostasy.’’ Why 
should one by criminal silence encourage 
a superstitious attitude toward hymns 
whose authors were human and toward 
hymnals whose editors were mere Anglo- 
Saxons? 

Believe me, my dear Dr. Phraser, 

Very faithfully yours, 
JOHN COTTON. 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


PUTTING THE MEN ON THEIR METTLE 
(Presbyterian Banner) 


The women are not monopolizing mission- 
ary interest in any blameworthy sense, and 
they are simply doing their duty and are 
doing it so splendidly well as to throw the 
men into the shade and put them to shame. 
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My First Sermon 


BY REV. CHABLES NICHOLAS THORP, 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


Once it was crisp and new, blue-penciled 
with “D. G.” and “R. G.,” telling when to 
work with both hands and when to let the 
left hand rest. On the business end are re- 
corded the thirteen occasions when that ser- 
mon, with its thrilling R. G. and D. G. acces- 
sories, hurtled through the air and smote the 
consciences of men. Today it is not unlike 
that venerable parchment on the text, ‘* And 
Lot pitched his tent toward Sodom,” with 
which, at intervals, ‘Old Ty.” used to lay 
down the law to the Amherst students and 
even prick the consciences of the faculty. 

One summer “the angel of the Church of 
Basswood ”’ knocked at my father’s door and 
asked fora sermon. This was Elder Turner’s 
church, and was named from the material of 
which it was built. The Elder had what an 
Oak Park pastor calls a “swivel sermon,” 
equally effective with slight adjustments, for 
ordination, funeral or Fourth of July pur- 
poses. It was he who prayed at the funeral 
of a farmer: ‘‘O Lord, we can sympathize 


with these children; for we too have lost a - 


parent. We can sympathize with these broth- 
ers and sisters; for we have lost a brother; 
but we cannot sympathize with this dear af- 
flicted widow; for Sister Turner still lives.’’ 
The Elder had overdone at a clam-bake and 
the “‘angel’’ besought the theologue to come 
over to the Basswood and preach. 

I was aghast to find that four years at eol- 
lege, including a course in “‘ Bib. Lit.” yielded 
after tremendous pressure a scant thousand 
words of coherent composition. Sunday af- 
ternoon with decided symptoms of heart- 
failure I drove with my sister five miles to 
the Basswood Church. Tremblingly I tied 
the horse and we entered. I was nearing the 
close of the sermon, fully convinced that 
preaching is no sinecure. Referring to the 
deity I pointed upward and almost touched 
a tin pan suspended at a stovepipe joint 
above the pulpit to catch “the droppings of 
the sanctuary.” My sister coughed violently. 
Swallowing my rising emotions [ felt my 
way through the signals, “ Slow,’’ ** Strong,’’ 
* Loud,”’ “ Step Back,” “‘ L. G.,”’ till I reached 
the end. 

The people were not wildly enthusiastic, but 
the “‘angel’’ shook my hand leaving a eoin 
and a bill. Pocketing the spoils I vainly im- 
agined, ‘‘a five-dollar bill and a five-dollar 
gold-piece.”” My sister was silent, after we 
had laughed over the stove-pipe gesture. 
Tantalized, I signalled for criticisms, meaning 
compliments. She said that with much prac 
ties in speaking, and great mental concentra- 
tion, I might in time produce a creditable ser- 
mon and make a fair appearance. By way of 
rejoinder I pulled out the fee, which proved to 
be the neat sum of $250. My companion de- 
clared that I had been overpaid and that we 
must return and leave the two-dollar bill with 
the “angel.” She was more considerate in her 
report when we reached home, but I was dis- 
gruntled and next morning overslept, to make 
the most of my first “‘ blue Monday.” Mother 
awakened me with the overwhelming news 
that “‘the angel of the Church of Basswood ’”’ 
had stopped at our door with a load of calves, 
not, as my sister suggested at his approach, to 
get me to join the party, but to praise the ser- 
mon and to invite the theologue to preach 
again next Sunday. Whereat I thanked God 
and took courage, shot some sarcasm at my 
sister, breakfasted, chose a text, and straight- 
way began to secrete thought. 

Two years later my turn came to preach 
before the class, at Yandover. The ministry 
would not be overcrowded were this terrifying 
experience explained beforehand to the pro- 
spective divinity student. Professor Gold- 
finger was a masterly critic, invariably good- 
humored, witty and whenever possible con- 
structive. He had just characterized one 
sermon as a “ homiletical zig-zag’’ and when 
I had delivered with up-to-date revision, and 
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accurate air-clawings, the Basswood sermon, 
and wondered how the professor would ex- 
press his admiration of such a work of art, 
I heard him say: “‘ Gentlemen, you have seen 
people promenade, coming from nowhere in 
particular, going everywhere in general. The 
preacher today has given us what I am in- 
clined to call a promenade.”’ 


That criticism was worth some pages of 
Hebrew syntax. Months later, after strug- 
gling in the valley of dry bones, I succeeded 
in articulating a living skeleton of a sermon, 
bristling with bones, with barely sufficient 
flesh to keep soul and body together, if per- 
adventure it had a soul. Like the missing 
link it had a caudal appendage, threefold, 
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labeled, scheduled and pigeon-holed. And 
after I had breathed with great fervor upon 
this skeleton, the professor with twinkling 
eye gathered himself for the climax of his 
critique: ‘Gentlemen, last October the speaker 
gave us @ promenade. Today I am happy to 
be able to characterize his production as an or- 
derly, well-arranged, cumulative procession.”’ 


The Woman’s Board of Missions at Providence 


The central feature of the thirty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions was undoubtedly a baby. Few pres- 
ent among the 251 delegates, the 800 other 
listeners, the twenty-six missionaries, the 
twenty-eight board officers, who crowded 
Union Church, Providence, to its utmost capac- 
ity, will ever forget the sense of the reality 
and the vitality of missionary heroism, as they 
looked at the expressive face of Madame Tsilka, 
repeated even to the great dark eyes in the 
little child, scarcely more than a baby, who 
eame fiying down the aisle and scrambled to 
the platform beside her mother. 

The days of the meetings, Nov. 1, 2 and 3, 
were great days, and full of vivifying power, 
but nothing came closer to our hearts than the 
unexpected presence of Miss Ellen M. Stone, 
Monsieur and Madame Tsilka and the little 
child into whose tiny hand was given the heart 
of an outlaw. In these dead-level days occur- 
rences so dramatic, so miraculous, leave us 
aware that God’s day is not over. 

The board was welcomed by Mrs. H. W. 
Wilkinson, president of the Rhode Island 
braneh, whose word of greeting was the Ori- 
ental salutation, ‘‘ Peace.’’ 


ACOOUNT OF STEWARDSHIP 


The reports of home and foreign work from 
the secretaries, Miss E. Harriet Stanwood and 
Miss Kate G. Lamson, and the treasurer, Miss 
S. L. Day, told of an immense amount of work 
aceomplished—addresses delivered, sixteen 
branches visited, five new missionaries sent 
out—this was encouraging; but in place of 
$120,000 asked for—the sum needed to carry 
on the present pledged work only $106,000 
received—even with the effort of the twenty 
per eent. advance asked of all the branches— 
this was disappointing; $152,800, entire re- 
eeipts from contributions, legacies and inter- 
est, sounded wonderfully well, but it included 
extra gifts not available for the general work. 

A eommittee of five with the treasurer was 
appointed to consider ‘“‘ whether it was un- 
reasonable to ask for $120,000.” It reported 
through its chairman, Mrs. Turner of New 
York, that such a request was not unreasona- 
ble, and it recommended (1) that a conference 
of branch treasurers be called; (2) that each 
branch treasurer confer with all auxiliary 
treasurers; (3) that in each auxiliary one per- 
son be appointed to secure contributions from 
primary Sunday schools, C. E. Societies and 
the various junior societies of the churches. 
“The general topic was The Power of the 
Word. Mrs. Emily McLaughlin of Roxbury, 
Mass., made a serious indictment of Christian 
Congregational homes for having among them 
only the “‘closed Book.’”” She was followed 
by Miss Mary L. Daniels and Miss Bessie 
Neyes, reviewing the work in Harpoot and 
Madura. 


THE RESPONSE OF THE GIRLS 


Wednesday afternoon brought the Young 
Ladies’ Session, and the body of the church 
was crowded with young women to whom 
‘* missions” means the open door of service. 
It was a striking picture: four hundred young 
women on whose fresh faces time, experience, 
sorrow, sacrifice had made no trace; a score 
ef missionaries, on whose beautiful faces 
were written, as in an open book, the stories 
of self-denials, service, care, bodily wasting; 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


these were they who knew of plague and fam- 
ine in India and who had stood beside the 
martyr graves of China, and they reflected, 
one and all, the peace of God. 

The general plea to the girls to believe in 
the obligation consequent upon their Chris- 
tian nobility was given by Mrs. F. J. Good- 
win of the Rhode Island branch; the special 
word from the fields came from Mrs. 8. C. 
Bartlett of Japan, Mrs. Harlan P. Beach, for- 
merly of China, and Mrs. Edward S. Hume of 
India. Mrs. Bartlett put a new light upon 
the work in Japan when she spoke of the 
fearful burden of Christianity to a Japanese 
woman, in that it meant ostracism, loneliness, 
heartache; a burden which, nevertheless, Jap- 
anese women were glad to assume. Mrs. 
Beach gave pictures of the mission stations 
visited in her recent tour around the world, 
and paid a high tribute to the work of a mis- 
sionary of the Methodist Church, Miss Ger- 
trude Howe of Ku Kiang. Mrs. Hume told 
tender stories of the famine children (fifty-five 
girls and nineteen boys having been brought 
to her in six hours), and said: ‘* Hinduism 
is to Christianity what the mother-in-law’s 
house is to the mother’s home.”’ 


HUMAN PRODUCTS OF MISSION WORK 


Two things were very strikingly brought 
out at this time. Nearly every missionary 
who had spoken had pleaded for teachers, 
for helpers and had told of the fearful strain 
upon any one who does the work meant for 
three or fonr. The other point almost seemed 
to answer the first. It was the presence on 
the platform of consecrated young women, 
natives of these far off lands, standing as 
types of the pupils we are making, as ex- 
amples of Eastern Christlan womanhood, 
striving to take up the burden of the evangel- 
ization of their own people. Miss Fuji Koka 
of Japan and Miss Akrabova of Bulgaria 
compare favorably with the best that America 
can offer, and such as they are the hope of 
their people. Mrs. Hume left with the young 
people “‘the logic of service,” and it is worth 
recording. ‘‘ If I can, I may; if I may, I must; 
if I must, I shall, and the pledge is I will.’ 
The young women were especially interested 
in the ringing call of Miss Alice Seymour 
Browne, secretary for junior work, a girl like 
themselves, who has made the heroic choice 
and will carry their hearts with her to China. 
The introduction of missionaries (including 
Elenchie) followed, and the girls who are to 
do, were face to face with the women who 
have attained. 

On Thursday Miss Jenny Olin, Miss Judson, 
Miss Mary Root swept us from Kusaiein Mi- 
cronesia, “‘ the little waiting islands” dropped 
from her bag of earth by the mother of the 
stars, outward to Japan which holds no 
greater miracle than the evolution of a beggar 
child into a Bible woman, and onward to 
India, where Miss Root’s name is always 
associated with Madura. 

Bulgaria spoke loudly through Miss Stone 
and her two pupils, Madame Tsilka and Miss 
Akrabova, and Mrs. C. H. Daniels can pro- 
nounce Akrabova in truly foreign fashion. 
‘God has endowed the human soul with an 
instinctive yearning for himself,’’ said Madame 
Tsilka, later adding, of her own trials, “It 
had horrors, but it had sublimity, because 


God was there, and I call it a sublime experi- 
ence to be in touch with the Almighty.”’ 

The election of officers brought no changes, 
and none of the problems resulting from 
ehange. ‘‘Sanctified commonsense” as a gift 
to those who would serve the kingdom was 
the prayer of Mrs. Bourne of Cambridge, and 
then once more we penetrated the dark cor- 
ners of the earth, into Harpoot with those 
loyal and inseparable friends and comrades 
Miss Seymour and Miss Bush. The most 
beantifal message they brought was the sub- 
conscious one of strong, utter dependenee 
upon God. 

Mrs. Robert Hume had a cheering story to 
tell, whose telling we have long waited for, of 
the new, fine hospital at Ahmednagar, with its 
little additional touch of distinction in having 
been opened by Lord and Lady Leamington of 
England. Miss Dunning spoke for Mexico 
with its unreached nine millions. And Mrs. 
Stanford told of twelve million Japanese and 
only thirty-eight self-supporting Christian 
churches. 

Dr. Judson Smith, representing the Ameri- 
can Board, defined for us the “‘ peculiar charm 
of the work of missions ”’ as being *‘ the build- 
ing of the kingdom of heaven among the na- 
tions of the earth in the individual hearts of 
men.” 

Truly feeling the magnitude of its chosen 
task the great gathering broke up, to meet 
next year in Boston, which may be larger than 
Providence, but will offer to the Woman’s 
Board no warmer welcome. The pleasure of 
entertainment belonged to all the nearby Rhode 
Island churches, but Union, Beneficent and 
Central of Providence, provided the luncheons 
sold to the delegates fora moderate sum and 
served, through the generosity of the Rhode 
Island Branch’s well-known ‘“ unknown 
friend ”’ in the attractive Eloise, the best place 
which the city offers. 

This year there was no evening session, but 
instead a largely attended reception at Central 
Church. 


Woman's Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 4 


Mrs. Charles F. Weeden presided, and spoke 
of the need and comfort of a heavenly guide 
on an earthly pathway. The hour was mainly 
devoted to glimpses of the annual meeting. 
Mrs. Tsilka was warmly welcomed, and told 
of her first acquaintance with Miss Stone, and 
of the repeated blessing which the prayers 
and gifts of the women of this country have 
brought to her. All eyes were turned towards 
the little Elenchie, whom the world loves. 


Sunday School Progress 


Attendance and close attention to Sunday 
school conventions hereabouts lead one to 
ask if methodizing about ways of studying and 
ways of working and philosophizing and ro- 
mancing about the fearfully and wonderfully 
made little creatures we are trying to teach are 
not being overdone. Have not most Sunday 
school teachers knowledge of more methods 
than they know what todo with? Vision and 
spiritual power are the great needs. How 
about alternating the school of methods with 
the school of the spirit? D. W. 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


In more than one hundred languages trans- 
lations and revisions of the Bible are now in 
progress. 

Reports from Liverpool tell of the success- 
ful opening of an evangelistic campaign by 
Messrs. Torrey and Alexander, in a specially 
constructed building seating 12,000 people. 


Oar representative in Persia reports that the 
band of conspirators who murdered Rev. B. 
Labaree, is being pursued actively by the mil- 
itary and that six of them already have been 
captured and executed. 

Dr.:I. M. Atwood, general superintendent 
of the Universalist churches of the country, 
commenting on our National Council’s action 
says, ‘‘ Supervision is the need and the watch- 
word of all democratic denominations.” 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan recantly bought a 
eope, @ priest’s official garment, which it has 
since been discovered was stolen from the 
cathedral of Ascoli, Italy, two years ago. Mr. 
Morgan has presented the cope to the Italian 
Government. 

American municipalities and states are most 
generous in their exemption of property from 
taxation if the same be devoted to religious 
or philanthropic ends. Such exemption exists 
in New York city now on property worth 
$216,000,000. 

The death of Rev. B. F. De Costa, who in 
1899 left the Protestant Episcopal Church to 
enter the Roman Catholic fold, removes a man 
of some talent but not genius or greatness, 
who while a rector in the Episcopal Church 
was conspicuous in literary circles and in polit- 
ical reform. He once edited the New York 
Christian Times and also wrote for the Church- 
man. 

The Sacred Heart Review urges Roman 
Catholic voters in Rhode Island to show their 
appreciation of the efforts of Senator Aldrich 
at Washington to secure Government money 
for Catholic Indian schools by working and 
voting for his re-election to the Senate. 
‘*Surely this is a case,’ it says, when ‘“‘ the 
higher interests of justice toward our fellow- 
Catholics among the Indians transcend all 
merely partisan considerations.”’ 

The governor of the Shantung province in 
China, who rules over 30,000,000 people, lately 
requested a missionary to procure for him 
eopies of the New Testament. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society responded by send- 
ing him 200. The governor proposes to pre- 
sent them to his official subordinates for 
their study, being persuaded that if they 
knew more of the Christian religion the anti- 
Christian feeling would soon disappear. 


In the Educational Museum connected with 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
being held an exhibition of text-books for 
religious instruction, teaching equipment for 
Sunday school classes, reference books, and 
samples of children’s work under modern 
methods in Sunday school teaching. The ex- 
hibition will continue till Nov. 12. A confer- 
ence on the Essentials of a Good Sunday 
School was held last week, in connection 
with the exhibit. 

The American legation in Constantinople is 
to be credited with bringing pressure on the 
Porte which has put an end to the efforts of 
certain provincial governors and officials to 
prohibit the American Bible Society’s agents 
from carrying on their work. Venders had 
been seized and books as well. ‘The legation 
also is seeking to secure for Dr. Banks of the 
University of Chicago’s exploring expedition 
right to resume operations at Bismaya, Mes- 
opotamia, the charges of dishonesty against 
Dr. Banks having been disproved. 

The successor of the late Rev. Alexander 
Mackennal, D. D., as pastor of Bowdon Downs 
Church, near Manchester, Eng., is Rev. John 
Holden, who announced the first Sunday in 
October his acceptance of the call to the pas- 


torate. Mr. Holden was the assistant of Dr. 
Mackennal at the time of his death and has 
had full care since that time of the large 
church and its missions. The many friends 
of Dr. Mackennal in this country will be glad 
to know that his successor is regarded by his 
brethren as one of the most promising of the 
younger Congregational ministers. 


The ardor and absoluteness with which Eng- 
lish Nonconformist religious journals enter on 
championship of one side or the other of divi- 
sive political issues has always been a little 
surprising to American religious journalists. 
The Christian Endeavor Times (London) just 
now is g»ing through a course of discipline 
from not a few of its readers, especially those 
in the Church of England, for its unqualified 
support of the Passive Resistance movement 
against the Education Act of 1902. The edi- 
tor, Mr. William Knight Chaplin, refuses to 
be muzzled on this particular issue, or on any 
other ecclesiastical or political questions which 
he believes involve moral issues. 


The Church Quarterly has an anonymous 
contribution describing religious and theolog- 
ical conditions at Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities now, in which the waning of interest 
in religion among the students is deplored 
and, as well, the lassitude, unreality and re- 
moteness of the professors of theology and 
their failure to grapple with the issues of the 
hour and the needs of thetime. The Anglican 
writer speaks as follows of Nonconformity at 
Cambridge, and no doubt a similar report 
could be made of Oxford, where Congrega- 
tionalism is so admirably represented by Mans- 
field College under Principal Fairbairn. He 
says: 

The Nonconformists are both numerous and 
active. In almost every college their societies 
are represented, and, upon the whole, they 
work in unison with one another. The day 
when a Dissenter who had received a univer- 
sity education drifted almost unconsciously to 
the Church is past. Nothing is more marked 
than the determination on the part of the 
Free churches to keep their best men. 


Dr. John Fulton of The Church Standard 
says that the ‘‘appropriating of something 
like eight cents a dozen for the propagation of 
the gospel, as our Church holds it, among 
nine millions tf Negroes in the United 
States,” is the ‘‘blackest blot of duty neg- 
lected, opportunity wasted and conscience 
deadened ’”’ with which the Protestant Episco- 
pal missionary system is defaced, the same 
being a ‘‘ sin and a shame, calling for repent- 
anceandamendment.’”’ The Protestant Episco- 
pal Church never divided over the issues of 
slavery or rebellion, and it has to pay the 
price for this as well as reap some gains be- 
cause of it. It has within it so many South- 
ern whites, whose attitude toward the Chris- 
tianization and civilization of the Negroes is 
far from ideal, that it cannot be aggressive. 
And yet Bishop Nelson of Georgia reeently 
told the Protestant Episcopal Convention that 
many of the best Negroes of the South believe 
that the Episcopal Church is ‘‘ the only body 
which contains and presents the true elements 
of redemption and elevation of the Negro”’ ! 


As Rev. George A. Douglas, missionary of 
the United Free Church at Liaoyang, Man- 
churia, passed through this country recently 
en route home on a furlough, he was requested 
by President Roosevelt to stop in Washington 
and inform him as to conditions in the arena 
in which Russia and Japan are fighting out 
their mighty conflict. Mr. Douglas got the 
impression of the President, that he was ‘‘an 
upright, sincere, fearless and humble-minded 
seeker after righteousness.’’ This testimony 
is worth something; and the incident also is 
characteristic of an Executive who gets his 
information at first hand about the world’s 
doing whenever an expert happens along. 
Today it may be James Bryce, tomorrow 
Josiah Flynt, next day a Jesuit priest en 
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route from Rome to Manila, and the day after 
a Presbyterian home from Manchuria. Mr. 
Douglas predicts that Japan will drive the 
Russians back to Harbin, and then turn the 
territory over to China ‘‘under an interna- 
tional understanding to preserve its tenure 
and the integrity of the Chinese empire.”’ 


The Month in Canada 


Autumn Meetings 

Our three association meetings were marked 
by a fresh start in the debt campaign, now 
past the halfway point. Field Secretary Gunn 
has been relieved by his church at Embro for 
another term, and after addressing the asso- 
ciations began his tour in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. Rev. J. K. Unsworth of Hamilton will 
go west on the same mission. 





The Fraternal Spirit 

The Quebec Association united with the Or- 
leans County Ministerial Association of Ver- 
mont at Rock Island, P. Q., repeating the 
happy gathering of a year ago. Members of 
both associations shared equally in the pro- 
gram and discussions. The Western Asso- 
ciation of Ontario welcomed Rev. J. B. Silcox 
of Lansing, Mich., and profited from a fine 
address on Consecrated Audacity, while the 
Toronto District Association was helped by 
the presence of Rev. J. F. B. Tingling of Lon_ 
don, Eng. 


The Union Question 

An interesting feature of the western gath- 
ering was the discussion of this subject. The 
movement in the United States for union be- 
tween Congregationalists and United Breth- 
ren has had its influence in Canada, and Mr. 
Scholfield of the latter denomination was de- 
puted to present the matter to Congregation- 
alists and will do so at the larger meeting of 
ourunion. Meanwhile, it is proposed to bring 
the two congregations together in Listowel, 
the only place where they are side by side, 
apportioning the educational and missionary 
money to the respective treasuries. 


Out on the Field 


Another of our young ministers, Rev. R Bb. 
Blythe, crosses the line to Burlington, Wis.; 
while Rev. A. F. McGregor of Newport, Vt., 
eomes back again. The writer returns on 
Nov. 1 to his former church in Stratford, and 
will be succeeded in his present charge by 
Rev. Matthew Kelly of Edgar, who will take 
up the work Dec. 1. Rev. Robert Hay is once 
more at his home in Watford, after a year’s 
supply at Margaree, and will probably now 
retire from the active ministry. 


Matters of State 

The all-absorbing topic has been the Do- 
minion elections, slated for Nov. 3. The 
spirit of the contest has been above the av- 
erage, and for this credit is due to the lead- 
ers, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. R. L. Borden. 
Sir Wilfrid’s tour has been a remarkable tri- 
umph, even the most hostile constituencies 
coming under the spell of his personality. It 
is a fact, however, that they do not vote as 
they cheer. The diverging policies of the 
leaders are on the great transcontinental line, 
the premier advocating its construction by 
contract with the Grand Trunk Company, and 
Mr. Borden, government ownership. 

J.P. G. 

Talladega, with its new president, opens 
with larger numbers than ever before, many 
being students from other institutions seeking 
the higher courses. There are 140 students 
above the grammar grades, plus twenty theo- 
logical students. Students are busy aiding in 
the construction of several new buildings and 
a water works system. The bequest of $100,- 
000 from the late James Callahan of Des 
Moines, a friend of the former president, Dr. 
Deforest, comes opportunely to strengthen 
the endowment; but money for a boys’ dormi- 
tory and a theological department is needed. 
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Aunt Caroline’s Sum 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


“‘Morry’s a great boy to work,’ the 
proud little mother said. She could hear 
the faint creak-croak of his saw across 
the orchard. Morry was helping Mr. 
Parr’s hired man saw wood. 

“Mr. Parr says he’s equal to Abner 
any day.”’ 

*Humph!” breathed Aunt Caroline, 
then ‘‘Humph,”’ again—once for the 
little mother’s first remark, once for 
the second. Aunt Caroline often said 
‘‘Humph”’ when it was Morris they 
talked about, especially when the proud 
little mother boasted of his industry. 

‘“‘And Mrs. Parr says she never saw 
such a willing little fellow to run errands 
—he’s always ready. The Parr’s think a 
good deal of Morry.” 

This time the little ejaculation did not 
escape Aunt Caroline’s lips; she held it 
back. But it was there in dumb panto- 
mime. The little mother folded her work 
and got up. She stumbled a little, she 
was so tired. It takes more than a half- 
hour’s rest on a cool veranda to refresh 
as weary & woman as the little mother. 
Ever since sunrise she had been stirring. 

Presently Aunt Caroline heard a nearer 
creak-croak that quavered a good deal as 
though the saw was not going very stead- 
ily. Women can’t saw wood very well. 

“ Humphl”’ ejaculated Aunt Caroline. 
The word was plain enough now. So the 
little mother of Morry was sawing wood? 
Next thing she’d be split—yes, there she 
was doing it! It was Aunt Caroline’s 
turn to fold her work and get up. She 
went painfully round the corner of the 
house toward the sounds of saw and ax— 
Aunt Caroline had never gone anywhere 
except painfully for forty years. 

‘‘What in the world are you doing, 
Rose? ’’ she demanded. 

The little mother of Morry was Rose. 
‘*Getting supper,”’ she smiled breath- 
lessly. Her thin cheeks were flushed 
with exertion. ‘This wood is too long 
for the kitchen stove and too broad, too 
—every stick has to be sawed and split. 
There, I guess that’s enough to get sup- 
per with. I tell you I’ve learned to 
economize! I’m glad Morry can’t see 
my bungling.’’ 

The water pail was empty and she 
toiled to the pump and back, while Aunt 
Caroline looked on and softly Humph-ed 
to herself. 

**T shall have time to feed the chickens 
and call up Creampot while the kettle’s 
boiling,” the little mother nodded, but 
she did not add—aloud—“‘If Creampot 
doesn’t come up I believe I shall cry!” 
She was so tired. 

Sometimes Creampot had what Morris 
called ‘‘the mischief” and failed to come 
careering up to the pasture bars at the 
sweet familiar call. Tonight was one of 
the times and the little mother of Morry 
was obliged to trudge wearily over the 
uneven ground to hunt her up. Naughty 
Creampot—or wasn’t it Creampot who 
was naughty? 

Somewhere a boy was whistling ‘‘ When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home”’ and the 
clear sound was sweet on the evening air. 
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For the Children 


The little mother smiled. There was 
Morry going for Mr. Parr’s cows—Morry 
was such a sweet whistler! 

‘* Abner says all he has to do is say, ‘O 
dear me, it’s cow time again!’ and Morry’s 
off. He never thinks it any trouble at all 
and Mr. Parr’s cows are hard to drive, 
everybody knows.”’ 

Aunt Caroline had to hobble to the 
stove and put more water in the kettle 
before the little mother of Morry got 
home. When she did come she was al- 
most out of breath with hurrying. 

“*T never saw such a cow!” she scolded 
gently. ‘‘Here I’ve been all this time 
chasing her round! And now I’m afraid 
I shan’t have a chance to make the Morry- 
cakes for tea.” 

“*Morry.cakes? ”’ 

‘*Yes, because he’s so fond of them,”’ 
the tired little mother smiled, ‘‘ Morry’s 
the greatest boy for Morry.cakes!”’ 

But there was time afterall. The puffy 
little cakes were a golden brown and the 
whole kitchen was spicy with the smell of 
them when Morris came home. 

Morry was tired, too. He had been 
working hard. 

‘*“My, that old woodpile’s a tough 
one!” he laughed, stretching his lame 
arms above his head to rest them. ‘‘ But 
it gives a fellow a muscle—look at my 
muscle, Aunt Caroline!” 

“My!” Aunt Caroline said, but it al- 
most sounded like ‘‘Humph.” Then 
with a queer little twinkle in her gray 
eyes she sat looking at the hungry boy 
eating Morry-cakes. When the fourth 
one was disappearing she spoke. 

**Morry, can you put two and two to- 
gether? ”’ she said. 

“* Me?—add ’em?” choked astonished 
Morry over his puffy brown cake. What 
was Aunt Caroline thinking of! Humph, 
when he was next-to-the-header in the 
algebra class! ‘I’m studying algebra,’ 
he said aloud, rather stiffly. 

“O, then you can do it,’”’ Aunt Caro- 
line said quietly, ‘‘Sometime I’m going 
to get you to do a little sum for me— 
when you’re not too busy working for 
Mr. Parr.” 

‘*Morry’s one of the best mathematic 
boys in school,’’ the little proud mother 
said. ‘‘The teacher says she can’t puzzle 
him very often, and you caught her once, 
didn’t you, Morry?”’ 

“Yes, sir!”’ the boy exulted, the pleas- 
ant memory sharing honors with the 
fourth Morry-cake. ‘I didn’t leave her 
anywhere!” : 

But it was several days before Aunt Car- 
oline propounded her little sum. Mean- 
time she was watching the boy who was 
such a worker and the little mother who 
did his work. She wanted to solve the 
‘*sum ”’ herself, first. One day, she crept 
painfully across the orchard to call on 
Mrs. Parr. She had a bundle under her 
arm when she came back. Then she 
made a call on the little mother of Morry. 
It was quite a long call. 

‘* What!” the little mother said indig- 
nantly. Then: ‘‘O—well—well, for Mor- 
ry’s sake—if you think I ought to, for 
Morry’s sake ’”’— 

‘*My dear, I think you ought to for 
Morry’s sake.”’ 
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The little mother of Morry drew a long 
breath. ‘‘Then I will do it,” she sighed. 

The next time that Morris came hurry- 
ing into the house to be mended, the 
mother was patching the sleéve of a little 
dress. 

“Please sew me up—I’m ripping dread- 
fully,”” Morry cried. 

“But I’m doing something else now, 
dear; you will have to ‘sew yourself up,’ 
I guess. I’m mending Tilly Parr’s dress.” 

‘*Mending Tilly Parr’s dress!’’ Morry 
eyed the little red heap in his mother’s 
lap in amazement. 

**Yes; the sleeve is all worn out. I’m 
setting a piece in,’’ the little mother said 
calmly. 

Morris went away slowly. He could 
not understand. Mother had never worked 
for Mrs. Parr before. She had never been 
too busy before to work for him. He put 
on another jacket and sat down on the 
doorsteps to try to puzzle things out. 
Of course he felt queerish—when your 
mother mends other folks instead of you, 
it makes you feel queer, of course. 

And it happened the next time, too, 
and the next. Once Mother was mend- 
ing Mr. Parr’s stocking! Once it was a 
stocking of Mrs. Parr’s! 

“Your mother’s a great woman for 
mending,” remarked Aunt Caroline. 
“The Parr’s are pretty fortunate folks, 
I think, to have a neighbor ready to 
work for them like that!” 

Morry did some more puzzling on the 
doorsteps. It was getting stranger and 
stranger. Perhaps the Parr’s were fortu- 
nate folks, but—but—how about other 
folks—the other folks that Mother wasn’t 
willing to work for? Little tingles of in- 
dignation tingled down Morry’s arms and 
legs. He sat up pretty straight and 
looked directly ahead of him, out into the 
hot blur of sunshine. But he only sawa 
little mother mending Mrs. Parr’s stock- 
ing. 

The climax came one night at bedtime 
when Morry found that nobody—that is, 
no mother—had made his bed. It was 
just as he had scurried out of it that 
morning! 

‘““Why!” exclaimed Morris. Then he 
said it again—‘‘ Why/”’ Aunt Caroline 
was in her room across the bit of hall. 
She hobbled to his door and looked in. 

‘*What’s the matter, dear?”’ 

‘*Why, my bed isn’t made, Aunt Caro- 
line!” The tingles of indignation were in 
Morry’s voice this time. 

“Dear, dear! Well, your mother has 
been so busy. She was out this morning 
at the time she usually makes the beds— 
perhaps she was over to Mrs. Parr’s mak- 
ing Tilly’s bed.”” Then Aunt Caroline 
hobbled back. 

Morry’s shoes were off so he couldn’t 
sit down on the front doorsteps, but he sat 
down on the edge of the unmade bed. He 
felt almost sick, there was such a strange 
feeling somewhere inside him—he was 
not quite sure where. A light was dawn- 
ing upon him, perhaps it burned him a 
little. He had been doing some very hard 
puzzling indeed and now he had almost 
got to the answer. He had almost “put 
two and two together!” . 

A little later Morry crossed the bit o 
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hall to Aunt Caroline’s room and softly 
knocked. 

“Is it you, dear? Come in!’ Aunt 
Caroline called, ‘“‘I was just going across 
to get you to do a little sum ”’— 
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“You needn’t,’? Morry said briefly, 
“T’ve done it a’ready and got the an- 
swer!” 

Then he slipped downstairs and sur- 
prised the little mother mending his jacket, 
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with his stockings in neat rolls beside her 
Morry kissed her—only kissed her, but 
there was the promise of woodpiles sawed 
and water pails filled, in the kiss. The 
little mother of Morry was satisfied. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


The Apple-Barrel 


It stood in the cellar low and dim, 
Where the cobwebs swept and swayed, 
Holding the store from bough and limb 
At the feet of autumn laid. 
And oft, when the days were short and drear 
And the north wind shrieked and roared, 
We children sought in the corner, here, 
And drew on the toothsome hoard. 


For thus, through the long, long winter-time, 
It answered our every call 

With wine of the summer’s golden prime 
Sealed by the hand of fall. 

The best there was of the earth and air, 
Of rain, and sun and breeze 

Changed to a pippin sweet and rare 
By the art of the faithful trees. 


A wonderful barrel was this, had we 
Its message but rightly heard, 

Filled with the tales of wind and bee, 
Of cricket and moth and bird; 

Rife with the bliss of the fragrant June 
When skies were soft and blue; 

Thronged with the dreams of a harvest moon 
O’er fields drenched deep with dew. 


Oh homely barrel, I’d fain essay 
Your marvelous skill again; 
Take me back to the past, I pray, 
As willingly now as then; 
Back to the tender morns and eves, 
The noontides warm and still, 
The fieecy clouds and the spangled leaves 
Of the orchard over the hill. 
—Edwin L. Sabin. 





Nancy’s Epitaph 
BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


Nancy retired hastily behind the back 
of Deacon Stone because she thought she 
was going to cry. Now one cannot of 
course cry comfortably with the eyes of 
the choir upon one; some sort of seclusion 
is necessary. And the decorous head and 
broadcloth back of Deacon Stone formed 
a refuge tried and sure. His left ear shut 
out the sopranos and tenors, his right ear 
the basses and altos; behind his head the 
minister vanished, and his shoulders hid 
the most of the congregation. Ah, it was 
a dear retreat, the back of Deacon Stone! 
Nancy had passed many hours here, 
happy or sad as the case might be. Griefs 
had been conquered and glories planned 
in this realm of speckless gloom. 

All this may sound as if Nancy did not 
pay very close attention to church serv- 
ices ; but theinference is not just. It was 
only that the minister invariably set her 
thinking. Up to the point where the proc- 
ess began, she listened carefully enough; 
she was watching, waiting. Sooner or 
latter it would come, the new idea, the 
suggestion, sometimes merely the happy 
word, that would start her off. That was 
what sermons were for, thought Nancy; 
that was what all things were for. Wing 
by wing with the minister, she soared into 
beautiful dazzling realms of the Kingdom 
Come, and Deacon Stone’s silent, shelter- 
ing back saw all dreams realized. 

Today, however, it was not joy that 


waited upon her, but sadness. The Scrip- 
ture lesson began it. ‘‘ As for man, his 
days are as grass; as a flower of the field, 
so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth 
over it, and it is gone; and the place 
thereof shall know it no more.” Then 
the hymn took up the burden: 
Our years are like the shadows 
On sunny hills that lie, 
Or grasses in the meadows 
That blossom but to die. 

And finally the minister, with solemn in- 
sistence, brought the message home. We 
are here but for a breath, he said; a few 
years, and the only memory of us will be 
perhaps some inscription in the church- 
yard, dwelt upon for its quaintness by 
posterity, spelled out and smiled over. 

The general thought was not new to 
Nancy. She had been familiar with the 
one hundred and third Psalm from her 
babyhood, and had always liked to sing, 
““Q God, the Rock of Ages.”” But every 
one knows how often an idea may present 
itself before it is apprehended at all; then 
some day, startlingly, it takes hold, and 
understanding flashes. Nancy - thought 
how the mountains had stood ages and 
ages before she was born, perfectly happy 
and contented; how, in a few years, when 
she was dead, they would still stand and 
know no difference—just as beautiful, 
just as glad, their peaks against the sky. 
West Mountain, Green Peak and no 
Nancy —incredible situation! Nancy’s 
eyes grew wide with tears, and Deacon 
Stone’s back swam before her. 

One after another she called to mind 
certain tombstones in the churchyard: 


O my dear friends, don’t drop no tears, 
For I must ly here til Christ appears. 


Ah, she’s gone, she’s took her flight 
Beyond this Hemisphere of night. 


The corps that’s laid and buri’d here 
Was once amoung the liveing 
Her conduct known her virtue strong 
Equal to any womon 
She in her last and dieing hour 
Maintained a strong belief 
In Jesus Christ her only bower 
To grant her sweet relief. 
These were quaint of a surety, old and 
worn and gray. It was hard to think of 
the people whose names they bore as 
ever living in any real sense, as the min- 
ister lived, as Deacon Stone lived, as 
Nancy lived. Yet they had of course 
been once the only people, the commu- 
nity, with Nancy not half so real to them 
as they were now to her, with Nancy 
in fact unguessed. Perhaps they had 
loved West Mountain too, loved it as well 
—better could hardly be. 

These moral reflections were filling the 
gloom of Deacon Stone’s back with a cer- 
tain grave repose which banished tears, 
when suddenly came a thought so swift, 
so keen, so illuminating, that Nancy 
sprang quite out of her shelter and faced 
the choir triumphantly. Of course—she 
had it—the very thing—she would write 
her own epitaph! 

Up in the pasture above the house was 


@ gray, ancient rock. Nancy had sat 
upon it and played through many a sum- 
mer’s day. Above it West Mountain 
loomed near and vast, below it the valley 
smiled, a little brook ranning down the 
hill made a pleasant murmuring. It was 
a nice place for a grave Nancy thought, 
pursuing her project Monday morning 
with cheerful enthusiasm. The cemetery 
she did not consider; she did not know 
those people. Whereas the rock and the 
brook she did know, the woodchuck, the 
song-sparrow. Mounting the hill this 
Monday morning, she carried Susan under 
one arm, kid heels dangling. In the other 
hand she carried a chisel and a hammer 
purloined from the toolchest. She had 
often watched | stonecutters at work; 
she understood the process. 

Beside the big rock she sat down, chin 
in hand, elbows on knees. Susan, eagle- 
eyed, lay in the grass and stared at the 
sun. Except for the brook it was very 
still. Green Peak across the valley was 
swept with shadows, and all the meadows 
laughed and were grave, laughed and 
were grave again. Thus it would be 
when she was dead, Nancy thought re- 
signedly, dead and not here to see. It 
never occurred to her that heaven might 
possibly be fashioned of hills as beautiful 
as West Mountain; and if it had occurred 
to her, Iam very much afraid she would 
have said that that was not to the point. 
They would still not be West Mountain, 
those beatific peaks. The valley should 
not forget her at any rate, said Nancy, 
fiercely determined; no, that it should 
not! And, springing erect, she took the 
chisel in hand. 

It was a hard morning’s work. Nancy 
had not realized that the task would be 
so difficult. The firm stone chipped out 
painfully, and, try as she might, the arti- 
san could not keep her letters straight. 
Once made, there was no changing them; 
that was the trying point. Therefore the 
N remained sprawling and large, and the 
y, not having been anticipated with suf- 
ficient generosity, was squeezed into an 
inch. Nancy was discouraged at first, 
but then she reflected that after all an 
unusual effect was what she was after. 
She seemed to be succeeding. 

‘* Here lies Nancy,” the epitaph began. 
So far so good. Nancy drew back with a 
sigh of fatigue and contemplated her 
work. Alas! the letters were so big that 
the side of the rock was nearly covered. 
Where was the place for the dates and 
for the poem which Nancy had been 
planning to sit down and compose as 
soon as the work was well under way? 
No help for it now, the deed was done; 
there could be no poem. But the difii- 
culty of chiseling somewhat mitigated 
her disappointment. 

Space for one line remained. Only one 
line to tell all her love, all her wish to be 
remembered; only one small line! She 
sat down, leaning her face on her knees, 
and puckered her brows, and thought. 
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After a long time she rose and took up 
her tools again, 

“Here lies Nancy, West Mountain’s 
friend,’”’ she finished her epitaph. 

Gravely she stood then and looked at 
it, her tombstone finished and ready. 
The summer sun filled the letters with 
light, the pasture lay green around. 
It was somewhat presumptuous possi- 
bly, that statement, ‘“‘West Mountain’s 
friend;”” but it seemed to express the 
essential fact. A little presumption, 
anyway, is necessary when one is dead, 
if one is to hold one’s ground. ‘West 
Mountain’s friend,”” Nancy told posterity 
proudly, with head erect. Now let them 
forget her if they dare! West Moun- 
tain’s friend! She turnec and looked 
upward thoughtfully at tue looming 
crest, so dark against the sky. It did 
not say her nay. 





Setting People Right 
BY SARAH PIERPONT 


One occasion when it is usually well to be 
silent was not mentioned in the admirable 
article on The Art of Silence in a recent issue 
of The Congregationalist, namely: when we 
observe some slight inaccuraéy in the state- 
ment of another, and feel impelled to correct 
it. Unless to do this is important to the wel- 
fare of some one concerned it is better to let 
it pass. The habit of setting people right is 
not one to be cultivated. We all know those 
who have it, and, as a rule, we are not drawn 
to them. It is annoying, to say the least, to 
be constantly tripped up in this way—even 
when the one who corrects us is in the right, 
and still more so when he is not. 

Among the people that we meet at the sum- 
mer resorts there is almost always some one 
who feels this to be his—generally her—mis- 
sion. I have heard a young woman say re- 
peatedly to a dignified lady of seventy-five, 
“*T beg your pardon, Mrs. —— but ”—correct- 
ing her on some unimportant point. As a 
result Mrs. —— sought to avoid her, and was 
not sorry when she left. 

If children- develop this tendency it should 
be promptly checked. They naturally are 
quick to notice in their elders slight errors of 


_speech fer which they have themselves been 


corrected, and are so pleased to have an op- 
portunity of returning the favor that they 
are seldom intimidated by gray hairs. 

“ Excuse me,-grandma, but you .shouldn’t 
say ‘aint,’” said a small child of ten to her 
grandmother, in my hearing. 

In this case, fortunately, the tendency did 
not become a habit, for the first time the child’s 
father heard her make use of this mode of 
speech was the last time she was known to 
do 80. 

It may be said that honesty requires dissent 
from what we know is not true. Under some 
circumstances, no doubt, but not on the occa- 
sion in question, unless an opinion be asked 
on the point. Truthfulness and accuracy are 
not identical though closely related. It is not 
strictly true to say that the sun rises; yet we 
should not call it an untruth. 
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67. ANAGRAM 
THE ONE GENS. 


Pilgrims from ALL, moss, and bright, golden 


flowers, 
Fair graceful lady’s fingers, how in tones 
Of awe you whisper of those old, old stones, 
Defying Time with all his boasted powers 
To tell what century your birthday owns! 
You drew your life from no fresh rosy bowers! 
These grasses, silvery-green, breathed out ’neath 
showers 
That beat the altar-stone their unheard moans; 


” The altar-stone, sunlit but once a year, 


Yet shared with these its precious glint of gold. 
And hearts that live through shadows long and 


drear, 

Oft from their passing light-gleams some ray spare 
To those who chance their darkened way to share, 
For Love through light and shadow will enfold! 

A. L. 8. 


68. A THANKSGIVING DINNER 


The day began rather raw and (1) AMERI- 
CAN BOTANIST, but soon cleared except 
for a slight (2) PRESIDENT OF UNITED 
STATES. I was (3) CONFEDERATE GEN- 
ERAL in the kitchen, for our new (4) CON- 
DUCTOR OF TOURS was inexperienced. 
She can (5) FEMALE PRISON REFORMER 
a dish of (6) BIBLE CHARACTER and eggs, 
or (7) ENGLISH PHILOSOPHER, but she is 
no (8) EXPLORER OF THE NILE, and I do 
not let her try her (9) AUTHOR OF STEP- 
PING HEA VENWARBD hand on the pastry or 
roasts. She is also wasteful of the (10) AMER- 
ICAN LANDSCAPE PAINTER, or the (11) 
AMERICAN GENERAL, only caring that 
the fire (12) SCOTTISH POET hot enough. 
Still she is willing, and never (13) NOTED 
EVANGELIST or (14) HUSBAND OF 
GEORGE ELIOT, and she gives the kitchen 
a (15) THEATRICAL MANAGER cleaning, 
and keeps the (16) AMERICAN NOVBLIST 
of pots and pans always looking (17) ENGLISH 
STATESMAN. I started the roast (18) ES- 
SAYIST, and saw that the turkey was (19) 
TWO POETS, and made the (20) FRENCH 
PRESIDENT myself, got out the (21) PRESI- 
DENT OF TELEGRAPH COMPANY dish 
to put the (22) SULTAN OF EGYPT AND 
SYRIA, and the bread boat to put the (23) 
ENGLISH ART CRITIC. I did not put on 
my (24) AUTHOR OF THE CONJUROR’S 
HOUSE apron yet, for fear I should (25) 
AUTHOR OF THE MEN OF THE MOSS 
HAGS. 

We were glad that the day was free from 
(26) AMERICAN ARTIST and (27) MORMON 
ELDER, though it was cold, and soon (28) 
SCOTTISH REFORMER began to be heard, 
the (29) INVENTOR OF THE TELEPHONE 
being out of order. Indeed I might almost 
call them (30) AMERICAN HUMORIST, so 
eager were the (31) FAMOUS MORMON folks 
to get in to their good dinner. They were all 
present when I went out to (32) SWISS HERO 
the cook to serve dinner, and all passed off 
delightfully, though we had no (33) UNITED 
STATES SENATOR except coffee. After 
dinner we indulged in a little (34) AUTHOR 
OF PA GLADDEN to shake down our meal, 
and the guests went home feeling that they 
had turned a new (35) SOUTHERN WRITER 
in their history of happy days. Heaven (36) 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
that we may see many (37) IRISH.POET! 

DOROTHEA. 

[The Thanksgiving season should give time 
for finding some of these at least. Tangles 
hopes you may get most of them, and as a bit 
of encouragement to the search offers Bryant’s 
Poetical Works, in a very attractive illustrated 
edition, for the best list of solations forwarded 
on or before Thanksgiving Day. In case of 
doubt, the winner will be chosen from the 
two or more nearest complete lists in any 
way that seems to the editor the fairest. } 


ANSWERS 
63. 1. Man-date. 2. Man-acle. 3. Man-illa. 4. 
Man-tle, or man-tilla. 5. Man-uscript. 6. Man- 
ufactory. 7. Man-gle. 8. Man-sion. 9. Man-dolin. 
10. Man-of-war. 11. Man-itou. 12. Man-dibles. 
13. Man-na. 14. Man-churia. 16. Man-go. 


64, rmAGY¥oOoQ Airen 
noeLHOS UNstr 
curatoLEHUEN 
eENISHAD€dGkKOe 


65. Tomorrow. 
66, Ask, and it shall be given you; 
Seek, and ye shall find; 
Knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 
(Matt. VII: 7.) 


Recent excellent solutions. are acknowledged 
from: Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., to 59, 60, 61, 
62; J. D. N., Newton, Mass., 59,60,62; Mrs. A. M. 
Dexter, Mattapoisett, Mass., 59, 60, 61; W. P.C., 
Providence, R. 1., 60, 62; Riverside, Medford, 
Mass., 60. 
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Closet and Altar 


EVENING PEACE 


Even the darkness hideth not from Thee, 
but the night shineth as the day: the dark- 
ness and the light are both alike to Thee. 





To begin and end with God takes from 
every day its burden.—J. P. Lange. 





Being laid and drest for sleep, close not thy 


eles; 
Up with thy curtains; give thy soul the 
wing 
In some good thoughts; so when the day shall 
rise, 
And thou unrak’st thy fire, these sparks 
will bring 
New flames; besides, where these lodge vain 
heats mourn 
And die; that bush, where God is, shall not 
burn. 


—Henry Vaughan. 





A quiet conscience is a good bedfellow. 
How many of our sleepless hours might 
be traced to our untrusting and disordered 
minds! They slumber sweetly whom faith 
rocks to sleep.—C. H. Spurgeon. 





What a good Master do we serve that 
allows us time for sleep and furnishes us 
with conveniences for it and makes it 
refreshing and reviving to us! By this 
it appears that the Lord is for the body, 
and it is a good reason why we should 
present our bodies to him as living sac- 
rifices and glorify him with them.—Mat- 
thew Henry. 





Hail! gladdening light, of his pure glory 
poured, 
Who is the Immortal Father, heavenly, blest, 
Holiest of Holies—Jesus Christ our Lord! 
Now we are come to the sun’s hour of rest, 
The lights of evening round us shine, 
We hymn the Father, Son and Holy Spirit 
Divine! 
Worthiest art Thou at all times to be sung 
With undefiled tongue, 
Son of our God, Giver of life, Alone! 
Therefore in all the world, Thy glories, Lord, 
they own. 
—Vesper Hymn of the Greek Church. 





All progress of strong hearts is by ac- 
tion and reaction. Human life is too 
weak to be an incessant eagle flight 
toward the Sun of Righteousness. Wings 
will be sometimes folded because they are 
wings. . . . The earthly struggle must be 
enduring—that is all. There must be no 
surrender; we can’t expect much of vic- 
tory here.—Samuel Chapman Armstrong. 





O Lord God, in whose presence there 
is no darkness, for Thou dwellest for- 
ever in wnapproachable light, keep 
and defend us and all Thy saints, in 
soul and body, during the coming 
night and in all the darkness of this 
mortal life. May we rest in the as- 
pom of Thy favor; i in the peace of 

conscience; in the hope of a 
better life; in the faith of Thy provi- 
dence and protection; and in the love 
of Thy Spirit. And when the night 
is past, may we tise up again to be 

t in our several callings, work- 
ing the work of God while tt the day 
lasts, remembering that the night 
cometh in which no man can work. 
And whether we wake or sleep, may 
we live together with Christ. Amen. 
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The Alphabet of Religion’ 


By Rev. A. EB. Dunning 


Until recently the Old Testament prophets have been little read, and less understood, 
by most readers of the Bible. Their sayings are applications of permanent religious truths 
to persons and nations in times of which little has been known. To understand such say- 
ings we must know something of the persons speaking and of the character and conditions 
of those addressed. The effort to find out these things has been called rather oddly, 
Higher Criticism, some of the results of which illuminate the hitherto darkened pages of 
the prophets. In this light their messages become simple. They are to a large extent pro- 
tests against the formalism of the Church, which had substituted ritual for righteousness 
and which was being used by the State and society to cloak wickedness. 

The prophets broke away from the trammels of the temple services with their inter- 


minable procession of priests and sacrifices. 


They say to rulers and people: Stop doing 


wrong. Devote your energies to doing right, put your evil past behind you, and God will 
help you to make your present life noble and your future glorious. This is the alphabet 
of religion. The prophet’s mission is to proclaim it by telling the people he addresses 
what wrongs they are doing, in the times in which he is speaking to them, what right 
things they ought to do, how God will help them to get rid of the burden of evil and to 
do triumphantly the right things. This is the message of Isaiah in the first chapter of the 
book which bears his name. If we can make his personality real and vivid, and see as if 
they were alive and active the people to whom he speaks, we shall find no book of the 
Bible more interesting than his, nor better adapted to hold the attention of Sunday school 


pupils. 


1. The vision of the prophet. The first 
verse gives us a hint of the ancient 
methods of book making. This evidently 
was not written till the prophecies were 
collected. Then it was placed at the head 
of the roll, just as it would be put on the 
title page of a modern book. It tells 
what the book is—what Isaiah saw dur- 
ing the reigns of four kings. 

But the preface to what he saw was an 
account of the way in which he found 
power to see as with the eyes of God. 
This account is given in Isa. 6: 1-18. In 
the temple, perhaps during his regular 
worship, he had a vision, (1) of God in 
his might and holiness [vs. 1-4]; (2) of 
himself in utter unworthiness in the 
presence of God [v. 5]; (8) of himself as 
made worthy and fit to speak the word of 
God through a divine act cleansing him 
of sin [vs. 6-8]. Then he had a glimpse 
of the greatness of the message he was to 
deliver, of the discouraging results of it 
and of its final triumph because of the 
vital principle of life in the Hebrew stock 
[vs. 9-13]. This chapter shows us Isaiah, 
of noble birth, a loyal patriot in Jerusa- 
lem, of high purpose, kindled into zeal 
for God by the implanting of the divine 
life. 

2, The message of Jehovah to his people 
[1: 2-4]. They were guilty of base in- 
gratitude—children tenderly nourished 
till they had grown up, rebelling against 
a loving and just Father. They were 
guilty of shameful neglect of their Lord. 
The ox and the ass knew who fed them, 
but the people of Jehovah were willfully 
ignorant of him who was constantly sup- 
plying their wants. This was his indict- 
ment of Israel. 

8. The prophet’s application of Jeho- 
vah’s message [vs. 4-9]. Estrangement 
from God had brought its necessary con- 
sequences—the constant scourging of the 
nation by its enemies without and utter 
discouragement within. Raids and at- 
tacks by surrounding tribes had grown 
so frequent that the country had no time 
to recover. Smitten in every part, it was 
like a person whose whole body was sore 
from oft repeated blows, sick all over 
from fever sores made by bruises in its 
unhealthy condition. The whole land was 
desolated, and its only remaining hope 
was in the small company true to Jeho- 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 20. 
Isaiah’s Message to Judah. Text, Isa. 1: 1-20. 


As indicating the way to study the prophecies, note in this first chapter: 


vah which the prophet had gathered 
around himself in Jerusalem. 

Evidently this was not Isaiah’s first 
address to the people. It is rather a sum- 
mary of their experiences under his min- 
istry, and reads as though it might have 
been one of his last messages to them. 

4. Religious folly [vs. 10-15]. Rulers 
and people kept holy days with great 
display, thronged the temple, spent a 
great deal of money in sacrifices, made 
many prayers. The prophet told them 
that all their performances were worse 
than foolish—were offensive to God. We 
can imagine how such preaching was re- 
ceived. Ruler, priest and worshiper no 
doubt made common Cause against him. 
He called their attendance at church a 
trampling of Jehovah’s courts, their 
costly sacrifices empty oblations, their 
Sabbath assemblies a union of iniquity 
with the solemn meeting, and said that 
all their elaborate worship made God 
tired and their many prayers made him 
deaf. He gave only one reason for all 
this—‘‘ Your hands are full of blood.” 

5. The religion of righteousness [vs. 16- 
20). What did the prophet preach as the 
life acceptable ‘to God? ‘‘ Wash your 
bloody hands,’”’ he said. Get rid of the 
curse of your past deeds. How could they 
do that? “ Learn to do well,” that is, pur- 
sue justice, relieve the oppressed, or per- 
haps better, as is rendered in the marginal 
reading, set right the oppressor and defend 
against him the helpless ones who are rep- 
resented by the fatherless and the widow. 
‘“*What!”’ said the orthodox Pharisee, 
“do you flout my temple worship, my 
Sabbath keeping, my sacrifices of bullocks 
and lambs and he-goats, my family and 


public prayers in which I spread forth my |. 


hands in the presence of all the people? 
Do I lay my ‘deadly doing down ”’ and ab. 
jectly offer these costly sacrifices to God 
and yet not win his favor? ” 

‘Do right things,’’ declared the prophet, 
‘* deal justly, resist the oppressor and help 
those who need help and cannot help 
themselves. Do these things and God will 
forgive your past evildoings. Leave these 
things undone and though you offer ever 
so many sacrifices your religion is worth- 
less.”’ 

God, said the prophet, invites men to 
reason with him, and what he requires is 
reasonable. This is the alphabet of reli- 
gion: keep before him a willing heart and 
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an obedient life—you shall eat the good 
of the land. Cherish or allow a rebellious 
spirit against him—you shall meet the de- 
vouring sword. ‘‘The mouth of Jehovah 
hath spoken it.’ 


An Honor Roll of Laymen 


A desire which observation of our churches 
intensifies in me, is to encourage Christian 
laymen in their difficulties, and to help them 
realize the nobility of their work. Your re- 
cent call for lists of The Sixteen Most Famous 
Congregationalists, set me to thinking—not of 
the ministers, whose names occur to us more 
readily—but of the consecrated laymen who 
have adorned our old New England churches. 
Think of William Bradford, Edward Winslow, 
John Winthrop, the two Jonathan Trumbulls, 
Gov. Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, William 
and Samuel Phillips, Samuel Adams, Noah 
Webster, Benjamin Silliman, Lowell Mason, 
Jacob Abbott, William A. Buckingham, Sam- 
uel H. Taylor, Samuel C. Armstrong and a 
host of others in public and private stations. 
What branch of the Christian Church can show 
a nobler galaxy of names? One of my chief 
desires for myself and my ministerial brethren, 
is that we may inspire the boys and young 
men in our congregations with a noble ideal 
of the service which, like “the well-beloved 
Gaius” of old, they can render to the Church 
of Christ. 

Milton, Mass. Henry S. HunrTIneTon. 








The devil goes for the busy; the idle meet 
him halfway.—Selected. 











The Individual Communion Cup 
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tor says of it: “It is by the most perfect 
Thing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes. 





Let us send you our special illustrated 
book, “The Cup.” It is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 
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The Conversation Corner 
Vacation in a Wheelbarrow Uncle A., Mr. and Mrs. M., and Charles and I For the Old Folks 


ELL, D. F. was right—as once 
in a great while he is—in his 
bracketed remark in our last 

Corner that ‘“‘something probably will” 
come up so remarkable that it must go 
in as one more vacation letter after posi- 
tively the very last one had been printed. 
We have had children on ocean steam- 
ers, on lightning express trains, on dog 
sledges, on the pony’s back in the Lake 
District, on the deck of the Morning Star, 
under the elephant’s trunk in a museum, 
on the rocks in the Tarsus Mountains, 
in tents or boats on the down-east shore, 
but this is the first time they have ever 
appeared at the door of the Corner in a 
wheelbarrow! With such a conveyance 
they are, of course, somewhat behind 
time, but they shall come in sure—how 
could they be supposed to know how 
strict editorial rules are, even if the dear 
little girl’s letter is written on suspicious- 
looking ‘‘copy paper ”’ ? 

Dear Mr. Martin: This is a picture of my 
brother and me. We borrowed the wheel- 
barrow from Mr. Longley’s to go to the pump 
to get water in because our well is dry. We 
went over to the dump heap one day and we 
made Papa take us, and every time after that 
we went, too. And then Mamma took a pic- 
ture of us. We have such nice times up here 
on the farm. I had such a nice birthday party 
when I was five years old, and all the children 
came and we had ice cream and birthday cake 
and five candles. 

Papa is having a vacation new, and most 
every day is scursion day and he is making 
me a doll house and we pick cranberries and 
we have two pans full and we are going back 
to Brookline in two weeks. We followed the 
brook today that begins in Mr. Lawton’s pas- 
ture and then comes into ours and then goes 
to Paradise and sometimes Hu-Hu, that is my 
brother, and I have honey for our supper. 

Shirley, Mass. HARRIET B. 


What a good land Shirley must be—a 
land of brooks of water, a land that flow- 
eth with milk and honey, a land that has 
Paradise itself within its borders! Those 
children will never find anything happier 
in this world than the brook and the 
wheelbarrow, the birthday cake and 
candles. While I was waiting for an 
electric car the other day I handed to a 
little fellow a Mayflower paper, and the 
picture of a candle in a candlestick pleased 
him specially. ‘‘That is a blest’un,”’ he 
said, ‘‘I have seen ’em in the church.”’ 
Any candle or cake or dol! house or wheel- 
barrow is ‘‘a blest’un” which gives the 
dear little children innocent joy—for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven! 

Now that I have let in the wheelbarrow 
children, here is a letter from another 
Cornerer, too late altogether for the 
vacation report—but its penmanship is 
beautiful. I wish some of my grown-up 
correspondents wrote as plainly as that! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I was down on the beach 
nine weeks, At low tide there is a sand bar 
running along about one hundred feet away 
from the mainland, and at high tide it is over 
my head in this little pool, and also out to 
our raft beyond the sand bar. Charles and 
Jean dive from the raft and swim back to it. 
Sometimes I swim to the sand bar, then walk 
as far as I can and swim the rest of the way. 
At low tide we have great sport sailing boats 
and catching puffing pigs or puffers. 

Every morning before breakfast I went for 
the milk, about a mile and a quarter up there, 
and I got 4 cents every morning. One evening 


took a lantern and went down on the beach 
to dig scallops. We got a peach basket full in 
less than 30 minutes and it was pitch dark. 
{How dark would it have been if you had not 
had the lantern?] Mr. and Mrs. C. came down 
in their auto. They took the “grown-ups”’ 
over to Hyannisport in the morning, and took 
the “‘men-folks” in the afternoon over to 
Chatham, and we went up in the lighthouse. 
Lowell, Mass. RoswE.u W. 


Roswell does not say where his vaca- 
tion beach was, but Cornerers who have 
been on the south side of Cape Cod can 
‘*guess’’ the place, pretty nearly. Could 
he not see Pollock Rip Light in that 
pitch dark night? 


Dear Mr. Martin: [ thought I would write 
a letter to you. I go to the Intermediate 
School, No. Reading. Iam 7 years old and in 
the third grade. Papa has 53 pigs, 2 cows, 1 
horse and 3 calves, which are quite large. We 
have got a big Tiger named Topsy, and he 
goes out into the woods and gets rabbits and 
mice. We got the paper you sent. 

North Reading, Mass. MILDRED C. 


Does Mildred mean to say that in the 
Intermediate School there is no Reading? 








They must teach writing well, for her 
letter shows it. And does she really have 
a “big Tiger”? [Perhaps I ought to say, 
Mr. Martin, that I left out the word 
“cat” after ‘Tiger,” and that may 
change the sense a little.—D. F.] 

Dear Mr. Martin: There are a great many 
cats in Wellesley that have disappeared lately, 
and people think that thieves must have stolen 
them. One of them was our cat. She was a 
dear old thing, and I don’t think she would 
have run away herself. A man sent us six 
chickens and a hen, but they haven’t disap- 
peared like the cat, they always stay with us. 

Wellesley, Mass. FRANK 8. 

Perhaps if your cat had been a Tiger 
like Mildred’s the thieves would not have 
kidnapped her! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I went to Nye Creek for 
a few weeks. I went in bathing. The rock 
oysters grow there. The only other place 
where they are found is France. We went to 
the Devil’s Punch Bowl and found some sea- 
cradles. 

Portland, Ore. HENRIETTA F, 

As this letter comes from the other 
side of the continent I admit it—espe- 
cially as some dimes come along for 
Morning Star certificates. I wonder if 
that is true about the rock oysters and 
France. But what are “‘sea-cradles’’? 
Our Morning Star children are ‘rocked 
in the cradle of the deep” —is that the 
kind? 


EDUCATIONAL GAMES 


Asked for Aug. 20. I have had con- 
siderable correspondence with publishers 
and others, without exact answer. 

I inclose card of publishers of games, which 
I think will answer the question. [Game of 
Characters, American; Same, Foreign; Game 
of Cities; Game of the States; Game of the 
World; Bible Characters: O. F. Decker, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.] Ihave enjoyed these cards very 
much in my home and never permit any 
others there! They are a treasury of con- 
densed information. The Bible Characters 
for the Sabbath Day are excellent. A little 
girl of eleven would surprise you with her 
rapid answers to questions. 

Haverhill, Mass. Mrs. M. 

A Corner clerk in a Boston bookstore 
says these are not now published in 
Buffalo, but does not know where. A 
lady in East Machias, Me., sends a sim- 
ilar list, copyrighted in Buffalo, but sent 
out by L. J. Colby, Chicago. I sent’ to 
him for information, but got no reply; 
doesn’t he wish us Cornerers for cus- 
tomers? The lady also refers to Nine- 
teenth Century Literature Game, pub- 
lished in Kenton, O., and to the Game 
of Orthoépy, Harrison Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 

If these games really combine enter- 
tainment with instruction, I wish their 
use might be extended among young peo- 
ple in place of whist and other forms of 
card playing, which seem to me simply 
play, frivolous and fascinating, consum- 
ing precious time, without returning rest- 
ful recreation, mental discipline or edu- 
cational improvement. Attending a so- 
cial party in a Christian home on the 
beach the past summer I was much en- 
couraged to see that bright young people 
could enjoy various games and pastimes 
without ‘playing cards.”” I may be a 
hopeless old fogy, but I have the convic- 
tion that the time of active, ambitious 
boys and girls is too valuable to fritter 
away in styles of amusement which have 
no element of physical, mental or moral 
good—and this remark may apply to older 
folks as well! If any wise friends have 
any suggestions along this line of having 
a good time which is really good, let 
them speak out. 

NEW QUESTIONS 


Can the Corner help me out on the follow- 
ing? My mother used to sing to us children 
some old songs I have never heard since. 
Snatches of them have come to me recently 
while getting up from a serious illness. One 
was this: 

’Twas down in the lowlands this poor boy did 


wander, 
*Twas down in the lowlands this poor boy did 


roam 
He seemed so dejected, he was so much neglected, 
This poor little fisherman boy, so far away from 
home. 


Then there was this: 


Come, all ye bold seamen, come list to my song, 
’Tis of a brave hero, bold Iton by name. 


Of another I can only recall: 


She sings by her wheel at the low cabin door, 
Which the long evening shadows were stretching 
before. 


My mother used to sing this to the tune of the 

Caledonian March. I should be very glad to 

get the complete words of these old songs. 
Maine, N. Y. E. L. V. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Tennessee Vendetta 


Doctor Tom, by John Williams Streeter, 
opens with a splendidly dramatic scene. 
Its background is the vendetta in the 
mountains of Tennessee, its hero a young 
doctor of unusual mental and physical 
gifts who undertakes missionary work 
for social uplifting in one of the valleys. 
The characters stand out with great dis- 
tinctness, those who are native to the 
mountains being naturally more vital 
than the doctor’s friends from without. 
Vigor marks the story from beginning to 
end. The character which evidently most 
delights the author, Sis Thompson, will 
also appeal to most readers. One cannot 
help wishing that one who is described in 
the early pages as “a wildcat” might 
have had a little less taming and been 
mated at last with the stalwart sheriff 
who is one of the best-drawn characters 
in the book. Nor will the interested 
reader easily reconcile himself to the 
outcome for the hero of the story. 


(Doctor Tom, by John Williams Streeter. pp. 271. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 net.) 


The Religious Life of Japan 


Mr. Lafcadio Hearn has earned a care- 
ful hearing for this serious attempt to 
interpret Japan to the Western peoples 
and we of that Occidental world are to 
be congratulated that he was spared to 
finish his work. Religion, he rightly tells 
us, must be the door of entrance upon a 
sympathetic understanding of a nation 
so remote from our own domain of 
thought; for between the individualism 
of the West and the unbroken collec- 
tivism of Japan the gulf is both wide 
and deep. It is impossible, he asserts, 
for the American to understand the 
spirit of Japanese life, while the Japan- 
ese student educated in Europe or Amer- 
ica quickly drifts back into a position of 
alienated sympathies. 

The author is a humble and. admiring 
disciple of Herbert Spencer and his pages 
abound with quotations and acknowledg- 
ments to his master. It is the evolution 
theory which he constantly applies and 
his conclusion is that Japan with all its 
beautiful civilization is at a stage of evo- 
lution comparatively elementary as com- 
pared with that of the West. Mr. Hearn 
begins with the exhibition of Japanese 
religious life as the outgrowth of an- 
cestor-worship, shows how Buddhism 
adapted itself to the Japanese ancestral 
cult and so took easy possession of the 
field. 

In a long and interesting chapter he 
traces the rise, apparently impending 
triumph and nearly complete extinction 
of the Jesuit prc pagandism in the six- 
teenth century. That effort to Christian- 
ize Japan he does not hesitate to charac- 
terize as destructive and, without sympa- 
thizing with the cruelties by which 
Christianity was stamped out, he believes 
that its extinction was necessary to the 
life of the nation. 

Christianity, he says, lost its first 
opportunity through the political methods 
of the Jesuit missionaries and its second 
in the refusal of modern missionaries to 
make terms with the ancestral worship of 


the Shinto system. Japan would have 
been ready to accept Christianity as it 
accepted Buddhism, as a supplement to 
and not as a substitute for its own central 
religious thought. Howlittle Mr. Hearn’s 
opinions are to be trusted, however, in 
regard to the proportionate values of 
religion may be suggested by his state- 
ment that in an evolutionary sense the 
inevitable progress of thought is from 
ancestor worship to monotheism and thus 
by way of pantheism to the highest devel- 
opment in agnosticism. 

In his final chapters Mr. Hearn deals 
with the dangers which still threaten 
Japan from its contact with the individ- 
ual initiative and industrial competition 
of the Western nations. He does not 
hesitate to assert that the allowance of 
foreign land ownership in the islands of 
Japan, or of a single foreign group of 
capitalists controlling an industry, will 
mean the death warrant of Japanese 
national life, and he foresees the gravest 
dangers still impending in Japan’s adjust- 
ment to the competitive conditions of 
modera business life. ‘The book is timely, 
in view of the present prominence of 
Japan, and its author, on many sides at 
least, probably knew its people better 
than any other foreigner. 


(Japan,an Interpretation, by Lafcadio Hearn. pp. 541. 
Macmillan Co. $2.00 net.) 


THE.SUNDAY SCHOOL 

The Sunday School Scholar’s Treasury. 

39. Oxfurd- University Press, New York. shu 
A useful collection of helps for the young 
Bible student, with colored maps. The small 
size of type is the only objection. 

Select Notes on the International Lessons for 


1905, by Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D_D., and Amos 
R. Wells. W. A. Wilde Co. $1.25. 


Each year Dr. Peloubet gives increasing em- 
phasis to the historical setting of the lessons, 
thus furnishing a connected and continuous 
study of the Life of Christ and of the Old 
Testament for those who seek such study. 
In this volume he has added inductive stud- 
ies which will prove attractive to advanced 
classes. No handbook for teachers on the 
International lessons is more valuable than 
ye? one. 


day-School Teacher-Training, . M. 
fami D.D._ pp. Too° “Sunday Senoo Te Times 
Co., Philadel phia. 50 cents. 


A series of articles reprinted from the Sun- 
day School Teacher. Informing, ingenious, 
practical, worthy of the attention of all pas- 
tors and Sunday school superintendents. 


Handbook of Biblical Difficulties, edited by 
Rev. Robert Tuck. pp. 568. Funk & Wagnalls 
Coe. $1.75 net. 


An encyclopedic mixture of material ancient 
and almost modern, relating to difficulties 
which people find regarding the claim of the 
Bible to be a divine revelation. The work 
may be of considerable value to some Sunday 
school teachers, though most workers will do 
better to meet such questions as they arise 
than to try to prepare for them in advance. 
The Gist of the Lesson, by R. A. Torrey. pp. 
156. F. He Revell Co. 28 cents. 
The sixth year of Dr. Torrey’s convenient 
vest-pocket comment on the International 
lessons. 
hey Dewitt Banos - ne Gatteraity 2 
Chicago. $1.00. 
A revision of a small volume issued three or 
four years ago entitled The Purpose and Plan 
of the Four Gospels. Gives in condensed and 
clear statement the information which should 
always be in the possession of the Sunday 
school teacher concerning the authorship, 
plan and point of view of the gospels and 
their relationship to one another. 


Junior Topics Outlined, 1608) by 


Wood. pp. i. United Soc. of C. E BO nents. 


Simple and suggestive outlines of Old Testa- 
ment lessons intended as guides for teachers 
of young children. 


LITERARY STUDIES 
Readings f Mod Mexi Authors, 
by Frederick Starr. pp. 420. Open ¢ Court Pub 
*Co., ago. 

The compiler and translator’s aim of intro- 
ducing us to living Mexican writers is abun- 
dantly fulfilled in these pages by portraits, bio- 
graphical notes and characteristic selections. 
If there is nothing here of the rank of world 
literature, there is a sense of national life and 
the possession of the world as a field for art 
which is inspiring and full of hope for the 
future of Mexican literature. 

hia of Dante Alighieri, edited 


The De Monarc 
with translation and notes Ree ‘Henry. 
pp. 216. Houghton, Mifflin & 


A knowledge of Dante’s treatise On ieaaadhe 
is so essential to the thorough understanding 
of the Divine Comedy that this translation is 
welcome. It is the only translation made by 
an American, and the only one easily obtain- 
able, as Church’s is out of print and Wick- 
steed’s privately printed. Miss Henry has 
sueceeded in reproducing both the spirit of 
the original and the stately dignity of the let- 
ter. The notes are. voluminous and serve to 
connect the text with Dante’s other works 
and the learning of his time. 

erican Short Stories, selected and — 


Am 
_ by Charles Sears Baldwin, Ph. D. pp. 
~ Longmans, Green & Co. $1.40 net. 


In this number of the Wampum Library, edited 
by Prof. Brander Mathews, Professor Bald- 
win claims that the development of the short 
story belongs to the history of American liter- 
ature. He has elaborated the point in a gen- 
eral introduction and particular notes to fif- 
teen selected stories of the period extending 
from Irving to Harold Frederic. 

Book eaten - VAlbert et cook. pp. 146. 

nn 

Professor Cook’s full and illuminative intro- 
duction occupies quite one-third of the book 
and the notes almost as much. The transla- 
tion of the Latin quotations in Bacon’s text is 
a helpful feature for ordinary readers. 


FICTION 

The House of Fulfillment, by George Madden 

Martin. pp. 379. McClure, Phillips Co. 
The hand which drew the experiences of 
Emmy Lou is evident in this story with its 
beginning in the experiences of achild. The 
author finds her contrasts of character in New 
England and Southern people meeting in the 
middle ground between South and North, at 
Louisville, Ky.; and her.-types, while extreme, 
are real enough to serve her purposes of com- 
parison admirably. The character of Alexina, 
which is itself a meeting ground of opposing 
tendencies, develops under our eyes and is 
well worth following. The scene is mainly 
in Louisville, but shifts to a raw orange- 
growing town of Florida. It is a story of 
the South without the self-consciousness of 
many Southern stories and combines not a 
little strength with the subtlety and humor 
for which we have come to admire the author. 

The Sta Gusset, by Carolyn Wells. pp. 282. 

Century Co. $1. 
A genuinely Pins story, as sweet and whole- 
some as it is amusing, and it grows better to 
the very end. 

The Queen’s Advocate, by A. W. March- 

mont. pp. 422. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.60 
An entertaining and skillfully constructed 
romance of adventure and politics culminating 
on the night of the murder of the king and 
queen of Servia. The hero is an American 
millionaire, prospecting in the hills of Bosnia, 
who rescues an abducted princess and be- 
comes entangled in the net of Servian politics. 

A Pioneer Doctor, by Elizabeth Porter gene. 

pp. 271. L Richard é. dger, Boston. $1. 
How a young woman from. Beacon Hil ‘be- 
came a medical missionary in spite of various 
kinds of opposition, told with little semblance 
of reality. 

or of the World, ey Gwendolen Over- 

p. 376. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

A fair sak vivid presentation of present labor 
problems, revealing the good and evil on both 
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sides. A strike with all its grim accompani- 
ments is dramatically described. The whole 
story moves forward toward that which is 
evidently the author’s goal of hope—the ap- 
pointment of “‘a board of arbitration, com- 
posed of permanent, well-paid members, rep- 
resentatives of both sides and of the public.” 
So only may strikes be avoided and prosperity 
promoted. The characters in the story are 
admirably drawn and the book is a valuable 
addition to its class of fiction. 

Aucassin and Nicolette, Bed into English by 


Andrew Lang. pp. 56. Crowell & Co. 
50 cents net. 


A cheap edition of the most perfect medieval 
romance is welcome. Mr. Lang’s translation 
is out of print and many readers will be happy 
to have it in this es form. 

Huoles. pro ae 28. Ww. AP Wilde Co. 
The experiment consisted in engaging as 
“lady help”’ in the family of a brother from 
whom the heroine had been separated from 
early childhood and upon whom she was un- 
willing to be dependent. A change of for- 
tunes brings interesting developments. 

,b 1 Oln irk. 

Reese Anak Goat oa 
Complications in the love affairs of a young 
society woman in New York form the theme 
of a story that belongs to the “light reading ” 
class. 


by Nina 
$1.25. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Bupse, Aas, Baga, We, May. comsanes 
England during the Civil War is the scene of 
this tale of the adventures of a little royalist 
maiden in a Puritan home. Her steadfast- 
ness had its reward, and descendants of Puri- 
tans and Cavaliers alike will find pleasant 
charm in the description of her character and 
her doings. 
r le 
fovelty, ox — apt ome Wildman. pp 
A jolly little story of four children marooned 
on an island in a lake on their way to their 
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grandmother’s. There is a dramatic plot and 
the children are natural and interesting. Well 
illustrated and good reading. 

and Recreation for mg he 4 Lina 


Handicraft 
and sao = a pp. 357. ner’s 
Sons. $1.60 


An illustrated pnt introducing to handicrafts 
and plays. The material includes spinning, 
weaving, basket-making and the like, and 
many suggestions for amusing occupations are 
contained in the second part. 

Irma and Nap, by Helen Leah Reed. 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
Grammar school life in the suburbs of Boston 
is the field upon which Miss Reed enters with 
this new story for girls. As in the Brenda 
books, one finds here sympathy with young 
life, health of moral and mental tone, appreci- 
ation of home influence and, alas! awkward- 
ness of narrative and even now and then in- 
tolerably bad English. 

The Soldiers of the Duke 

pp. 279. W. A. Wilde Uo. $ 
Sugar-coated biography, the hero being the 
Duke of Gloucester, son of Queen Anne of 
England, who died at the age of eleven in 1702. 
An attractive hero he is, both to the children 
for whom the book is written, and to their 
elders. 


pp. 248. 


7, Eva Madden. 


Bonny Lesley of the Border, by Amy. z. Blan 
chard. pp. 331. W.A. Wilde Co. $1.5 


Pioneer days in Michigan and the andeielis 
panic of 1837, with an abundance of well- 
worn devices of the story-teller, make up the 
material of a tale, through which the author 
brings a considerable number of young people 
to the point of living happily ever after. 


It All C e, by Mary F. Leonard. pp. 
1 Ys oe, ee erent & Co. 60 cents net. 

A fascinating story for little girls, with a de- 
cided hint for grown people. The old story 
of how to be happy through service comes to 
a child and her luxurious unele through 
contact with a wholesome, lovable visitor. 
Charming and helpful, without beihg di- 
dactic. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Sea Wolves of Seven ore by Jessie Pea- 

body in pa pp. thas. Scribner’s 

Sons. $1.20 n 
Chapters of ated history devoted to sea 
robbers, from the corsair chiefs of the Med- 
iterranean to Captain Kidd. The stories are 
told with gusto and the author contrives te 
make us sympathize in some degree With her 
swarthy and bloodthirsty heroes as well as to 
wonder at the patience of a world which en- 
dured them for so long a time. 

Molly Birthday = Memorandum Book: 


Lilian Birthday and Memorandum Book. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Each 40 cents. 


Small enough for the corner of my lady’s 
writing table, prettily bound in red leather, 
these two books would make pleasing gifts. 


A Third Century of Charades William 
ene Houghten,” ‘Mifflin & Co. »y,3 cents 


This is the third hundred of charades which 
Mr. Bellamy has offered us and will afford the 
same interest to lovers of this variety of men- 
tal entertainment. Instead of answers, a key 
is provided which enables the solution to be 
found at the expense of a little trouble. 

National Documents. pp. 504. Howard Wil- 

ford Bell, New York. 72 cents net. 

Life of J by Ernest Re 452. 

ard Wilford Belt. lew York. 68 eete net. _— 


Domestic ocscaietta of the Americans, 
Frances M. Trollope. pp. 402. Howard W rH. 
ford Bell. 64 cents net. 


The Study of Words, b 
a, pp. 320. Howa 
York. 56 cents aet. 


Numbers of the Unit Books. National Docu- 
ments contains important public papers in the 
colonial and national history of the United 
States. Dean Trench’s lectures contain a life 
of the author and the story of the book. Mrs. 
Trollope’s book will be read with less irritation 
and more amusement at this time than when it 
first appeared. Renan’s Life of Jesus is in- 
troduced with a life of the author. 


Richard Chenevix 
Wilford Bell, New 





When You Don’t Know How 


The courage to try to doa thing before you 
know how, and the patience to keep on trying 
after you have found out that you don’t know 
how, and the perseverance to renew the trial 
as many times as necessary until you do know 
how are the three conditions of the acquisi- 
tion of physical skill, mental power, moral 
virtue or personal excellence.—From Hyde’s 
From Epicurus to Christ (Macmillan). 


Men and Secrets 


Dr. Kinsman had mischief in his eye as he 
shook my hand. I could see that he was as 
impatient to say something, which for some 
reason he was painfully restraining, as ever 
was Miss Persistent Prattle. I think men 
suffer more than women when they have a se- 
eret to keep.—From Whitney’s Biddy’s Epi- 
sodes (Houghton & Mifflin). 


Simple but Inclusive 


‘“*Terval,’’ she said, ‘“‘ye may well call all 
that your philosophy, as I’m heard you say 
many a time; but my way o’ life is just my 
Bible on my knee and somebody to do for. It 
doesna matter abont anything else.’’—Firom 
Ricker’s The Reaper (IIoughton & Mifflin). 


Perils of Oaken Walls 


One of the greatest dangers in wooden war- 
ships was that from splinters. A shot might 
pass entirely through the ship without injur- 
ing any one, but, in its flight, it scattered a 
shower of splinters (some of them huge logs) 
which usually inflicted serious damages on the 
men. After this action there were swept up 
from the decks of the Pawnee enough splinters 
to cook breakfast for two hundred and fifty 
men.—From Maclay’s Life and Adventures 
of Jack Philip (American Tract Society). 


Bits from New Books 


Love’s Survivals 


** Little lady,” said the Master very tenderly, 
** you must never say you arealone. Because 
you have had much love, shall you be a child 
when it is taken away? Has it meant so little 
to you that it leaves nothing? Just so strong 
and beautiful as it has been, just so much 
strength and beauty does it leave.”—From 
Reed’s The Master’s Violin (Putnam). 


What the Leaders Say 


The English collegian thus sums up the 
matter in respect to drink: Grace says, ‘‘I 
abstain from alcoholic drinks because I would 
excel as a cricketer’; as a walker, Weston 
says, “‘Abstain’”; as an oarsman, Hanlon 
says, “‘ Abstain”; as a swimmer, Webb says, 
** Abstain’’; asa missionary, Livingstone says, 
** Abstain’’; as a doctor, Clark says, “‘ Ab- 
stain”; as a preacher, Farrar says, ‘“‘ Ab- 
stain.” Asylums, prisons and workhouses 
repeat the cry of “‘ Abstain.”—From Hardy's 
The Churches and Educated Men (Pilgrim 
Press). 


A Defense of Cats 


Cats, for some reason, are scarcely done 
justice to. Admitting that they are selfish, 
selfish to the core, yet they have their place 
in our affection. Once make them friendly 
with your own household dogs, as distinct 
from others of the hated race, and they do 
their share towards making the place home- 
like. ‘They seem to warm a winter’s night as 
much as the fire itself does, and there is some- 
thing convincing, mellow in their purring— 
say, when the wind is east and all the world 
outside is held with frost—which is as com- 
forting as an extra blanket on one’s bed.— 
From Sutcliffe’s A Bachelor in Arcady 
(T. Y. Crowell). 


The Veterans 


I used to contend that the best men was 
them that never knowed what sin was, but 
I was wide o’ the mark. Men that was never 
immersed in sin are jest good babies—t’other 
sort are full-grown, scarred, an’ wounded 
fighters in the Almighty’s ranks. A man is 
never so nigh God’s throne as when he’s 
tempted all the time an’ resistin’ all the time; 
right then the Lord’s got a rope tied to ’im, 
an’ is a-jerkin’.—From Harben’s The Georgi- 
ans (Harper’s). 


When Women Will Not Hear 


As far’s my experience goes a woman afore 
she marries a man always admires him full’s 
much or maybe even more’n his own mother 
can, 80 it’s breath wasted to try ’n’ tell either 
of ’em a plain truth about him.—From War- 
ner’s Susan Clegg (Little, Brown). 


What Men Work For 


“ You worked just to get money, and we spent 
it all on ourselves, or pretty nearly all. And 
the more we had, the more we seemed to need. 
No: man ought to work that way! It ruins 
him in the end. That’s why there are so many 
common, brutal men and women everywhere. 
They work for the pay, and for nothing else.’’ 

* Oh, not always.”’ 

“*Most of those we knew did,’’ she replied 
confidently. 

“Well, it’s a law of life,” he protested, with 
a touch of his old superiority in his tone. 

**No, it isn’t!’’? she exclaimed vehemently. 
“Never! There are other laws. Work is 
good in itself, not just for the pay, and we 
must live so that the pay makes less differ- 
ence, so that we haven’t to think of the pay! ’’ 
—From Ilerrick’s The Common Lot (Mac- 
millan). 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Nov. 13, Sunday. The Judgment.—Matt. 25: 

31-45. 

Thig-judgment of the nations considers the 
earth with reference to the possibilities it fur- 
nishes for the risen life. It is like a gardener 
searching after winter for some signs of 
growth. Even a puny living shoot may grow, 
but there is no hope when all the life of love is 
frozen out by selfishness. Note the hopeless- 
ness of the unloving, but also how earnestly 
the judge searches fora little sign of love. O 
most loving Father, let me desire with all my 
heart to be like Thee, that Thou mayest work 
through me for others and that I may live with 
Thee. Yet not for dread of judgment, but be- 
cause Thou hast loved me and given Thyself 
for me, help me to be patient, kind and loving 
all my days. 


Nov. 14. God our Satisfaction.—Ps. 63: 1-11. 
God cannot be our satisfaction until he has 
first become our desire. The desert may be 
needful to make us know the beauty of the 
watered land. He is a foolish man who es- 
timates his wants and sorrows as if his life 
were to end today. This writer had a fore- 
looking faith. And we, too, may be sure that 
this desire for God is the sure forerunner of 
its ultimate satisfaction. If God permanently 
denied this longing he would not be God. 


Nov. 15. The Favor of God.—Ps. 65: 1-13. 

By comparison with the pervading reality of 
the psalmist’s trust in God much of our modern 
American religious life seems diffused and 
thin. How shall we bring back this sharp 
sense of God’s presence, this consciousness 
that all gifts come from him? It can only be 
by bringing God into all our thoughts, by mak- 
ing him sharer of every experience upon earth. 


Nov.16. Trial and Deliverance.—Ps. 66: 1-20. 

There is something poor and tenuous about 
an untested life. If God had desired man’s 
innocence he would have placed him on a dif- 
ferent earth. It was when he had come 
through fire and water that the psalmist recog- 
nized that he had come to a wealthy place. 
Note that his desire was for witness- bearing. 
The help of the world is in the testimony of 
those who have sought God and found him. 
Compare the vision of John [Rev. 7: 13-17]. 
Those who have come out of great tribulation 
serve God night and day in his temple. 


Nov. 17. The Nation’s Praise.—Ps. 67: 1-7. 

God is sharer in all true thanksgiving. In 
our prosperity he rejoices with us. Note the 
call to joy because of God’s judgments. The 
true fear of the Lord springs from desire of 
justice. To be afraid of God because we are 
conscious of disharmony with him can never 
lead to right thanksgiving. 


Nov. 18. The Righteous King.—Ps. 72. 

A foreshadowing of the Christ’s reign. All 
just magistrates prophesy the triumph of a 
divine justice. It would be foolish, however, 
to attempt to make this picture a complete an- 
ticipation of the reign of Christ. The essen- 
tial elements of righteousness, justice and 
pity will first find perfect expression when the 
Prince of Peace shall reign. Note through- 
out the Psalm the king’s care for the poor 
and needy and the broadening out of thought 
to fit a world-wide freedom. 


Nov. 19. The Roll of Believers.—Heb. 11: 

1-12. 

Here is the companionship and communion 
of saints. Remember the vision of the cloud 
of witnesses which follows. See how faith 
springs from the heart of the individual. It 
is the giving substance to things hoped for, 
a test of things not seen. We are too likely 
to judge the results of faith by short periods. 
This chapter suggests that it has been the 
most continuous and efficient force in the 
world from the beginning. 
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The Nation’s Thanksgiving 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S PROCLAMATION 


By the President of the United States: 

It has pleased Almighty God to bring the 
American people in safety and honor through 
another year, and, in accordance with the long 
unbroken custom handed down to us by our fore- 
Sathers, the time has come when a special day 
shall be set apart in which to thank Him who 
holds all nattons tn the hollow of His hand for 
the mercies thus vouchsafed to us. During the 
century and a quarter of our national life, we, 
as a people, have been blessed beyond all others, 
and for this we owe humble and heartfelt thanks 
to the Author of all blessings. 

The year that has closed has been one of peace 
within our own borders ae well as between us 
and all other nations. The harvests have been 
abundant, and those who work, whether with 
hand or brain, are prospering greatly. Reward 
has wetted upon honest effort. We have been 
enabled to do our duty to ourselves and to others. 
Never has there been a time when religious and 
charitable effort have been more evident. Much 
has been given to us and much will be expected 
Sromus. We speak of what has been done by this 
nation in no spirit of boastfulness or vainglory, 
but with full and reverent realization that our 
strength is as nothing unless we are helped from 
above. 

Hitherto we have been given the heart and the 
strength to do the tasks alloted to us as they sev- 
erally arose. We are thankful for.all that has 
been done for usin the past, and we pray that in 
the future we may be strengthened in the unend- 
ing struggle to do our duty fearlessly and hon- 
estly, with charity and good-will, with respect 
Sor ourselves and with love toward our fellowmen. 
In this great Republic the effort to combine 
national strength with personal freedom is being 
tried on a scale more gigantic than ever before in 
the world’s history. Our success will mean much, 
not only for ourselves, but for the future of all 
mankind, and every man or woman in our land 
should feel the grave responsibility resting upon 
him or her, for in the last analysis this suc- 
cess must depend upon the high average of our 
individual citizenship, upon the way in which 
each of us does his duty by himself and his 
neighbors. 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States, do hereby appoint and 
set apart Thursday the twentyfourth of this 
November, to be observed as a day of festival and 
thanksgiving by all the people of the United 
States at home or abroad, and do recommend 
that on that day they cease from their ordinary 
occupations and gather in their several places of 
worship or in their homes, devoutly to give thanks 
unto Almighty God for the benefits he has con- 
JSerred upon us as individuals and as a nation, 
and to beseech him that in the future his divine 
favor may be continued to us. 











The world over Congregationalism is realiz- 
ing the impotency of its independency to meet 
modern conditions of life, or te correspond 
with modern ideals of institutional action. It 
makes no difference whether it is the American 
Jew, the English Baptist or Congregationalist, 
or the South African Congregationalist—one 
and all they are at work revising the inde- 
pendent polity in the direction of closer fel- 
lowship and connectionalism, as we in this 
country are. Here is the way the South Afri- 
can Congregational Magazine puts its argu- 
ment for change: 


It will thus be seen that in the Constitution 
of our own South African Union we have been 
marshaling the Home Union in the way of the 
development of its organic life. It was obvious 
that the time had fully come to put an end to 
the impotent isolation of our Congregational 
churches. It was the frustration of all hope 
of vital denominational progress. We have 
been as birds of Paradise trying to live on the 
wings of a spirit without feet to walk on the 
sure and firm set earth. The spirit is the su- 
preme thing no doubt; we must never fail to 
give that the first and foremost place of im- 
portance in our estimation. For what can a 
body do without a soul in it? But we have 
failed to put the other question with sufficient 
force to ourselves: ‘‘ What can a spirit do with- 
out a body?” .. . We are now learning by ex- 
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perience that if we are to live and grow as a 
denomination it cannot possibly be in the air 
of abstract principle, nor on the wing of 
ideal fellowship of spirit, however heavenly, 
but that an organized method of activity is es- 
sential for the establishment of the principle 
and the ideal as practical forces on the earth. 


For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 20-26. How to Express Our 
Thanks to God. Ps. 138: 1-8. 

As example is always better than precept let 
us go to the great masters of religious expres- 
sion. They are to be found outside the Bible, 
particularly in the ranks of the famous hymn 
writers of the church. But suppose this time 
we make a little study of two pre-eminent Bib- 
lical exponents of the art of thankfulness, 
one in the Old Testament and one in the New. 
Take the psalms of David and the epistles of 
Paul. The Hebrew king did not write all the 
psalms, but let him stand as the chief psalmist 
and the representative of all his fellow-singers. 
Go over carefully an entire section of the psal- 
ter, or, if you prefer, pick out two or three typ- 
ical psalms like the thirty-fourth, the seventy- 
first, the ninety-first and this one hundred and 
thirty-eighth. See how the note of praise is 
always struck, though on different keys, how 
gratitude wells up from the deep places of a 
man’s life and pours itself forth in overflowing 
streams, how it seems as if he must find a vent 
for his faith, hope and enthusiasm; how his 
prayer was, ‘‘O God, forsake me not until I 
have showed thy strength tothis gen-eration.” 


Then turn to the pages of the Epistles and 
you find yourself, though many years later in 
time, on the same high level of glory to God. 
A grateful, humble, exultant man is exhaust- 
ing the possibilities of language in order to 
tell others what he thought and felt. ‘‘ Thanks 
be to God who giveth us thevictory.” “‘ Thanks 
be unto God, who always leadeth us in tri- 
umphin Christ.”” ‘‘ Now unto the king eternal, 
immortal, invisible, the only God, be honor 
and glory forever and ever.” 


The notable thing about both of these mas- 
ters of expression is that they seem to depend 
little on outward conditions for the sources of 
their praise. They might be in prison, or 
exile, harassed, persecuted, beaten, ship- 
wrecked, but still the song goes on and while 
they are not unmindful of the great sum of 
material blessings which they enjoyed—and 
which by the way, would not begin to rank 
either in quantity or quality with the outward 
comforts that the average twentieth century 
Christian possesses—they find their main 
themes for thanksgiving in the love and care, 
the righteousness and the commandments of 
the infinite God. 


Something must have happened to these men 
to make them so continuously happy and eager 
to express their gratitude. Evidently each 
had had what we call a religious experience. 
Though that term has been overworked, it 
stands for a great reality and until we enter 
that region of thought and life our praises are 
likely to be perfunctory and superficial. 


A parent cares less to have his child repeat 
parrot-like, the words, ‘‘ Thank you,” on cer- 
tain occasions than he does to have the child 
exhibit constantly a loving, trusting, happy 
disposition. The real expression of our grat- 
itude to God involves the sum total of our 
daily living. When into that we import a cer- 
tain quality we may venture even to think of 
our lives as songs of gratitude. This quality 
grows out of an appreciation of the depth of 
the Father’s love and the richness of the life 
hid with Christ in him. Then we shall thank 
him heartily not alone for the big turkey in 
the center of the table, for home, clothes and 
comforts, but even for sorrow, loss and re- 
verses, if so be that he sends them. 
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The Use of the Stereopticon in Church Work 


By David L. Yale 


While passing through a lecture-room in 
the new Science Hall, I noticed a stereop- 
ticon installed as a part of the furnishings. 
In reply to my question regarding its use- 
fulness, the professor said: ‘‘ Every lecture- 
room in the building is provided with a 
stereopticon. They are indispensable.”’ 

Not long after, while admiring the equip- 
ment of a high-grade normal school, I again 
saw a stereopticon, and listened to the prin- 
cipal’s enthusiastic testimony to its useful- 
ness. 

Following the example of our schools and 
colleges, our churches are beginning to use 
the stereopticon in their work; and where 
the instrument has been properly installed, 
and when its use has been regulated by 
good judgment and Christian courtesy, it 
has proved a valuable helper. 

The chief use of the stereopticon in church 
work is as a means of instruction in the 
Sunday school, where its claim for useful- 
ness is based on facts like these: It awak- 
ens interest. It saves time. It is an accu- 
rate and inspiring teacher. 

To illustrate: Let one who has traveled 
in the Holy Land speak to the school about 
Nazareth, the home of Jesus. Give hin ten 
minutes of time. Let him be a master of 
observation and description. Nevertheless, 
he cannot hold the attention of both old and 
young; no two scholars will get from his 
words the same mental picture, and all con- 
ceptions gained will be vague and inaccurate. 

But let the superintendent have ten min- 
utes, with a good Bible dictionary and ten 
stereopticon slides of Nazareth, and he can 
easily hold the attention of all, and will give 
a definite and accurate conception of the city 
in which Jesus grew to manhood. 

Truth reaches the soul through the eye 
more quickly and more accurately than by the 
way of the ear. 

The range of Sunday school instruction, for 
which slides may be rented, is large. The 
list includes thousands of pictures, illustrat- 
ing the entire field of Bible history, the lives 
of the more prominent Bible characters, all 
localities of interest in Bible lands, religious 
paintings and sculpture, the missions of the 
early church and Christian missions of 
today. 

This large list places in the hands of every 
Sunday school superintendent, at a small 
rental price, slides to illustrate all of the more 
important portions of the Sunday school 
instruction. 

One school makes use of the stereopticon in 
this way: Let the lesson for the day be on 
the life of David. At the opening of the 
lesson period the superintendent touches a 
bell. Boys draw down the opaque shades at 
the windows. Another boy draws down the 
screen. A young man takes the cap from the 
lens of the stereopticon. In less than one 
minute the room is darkened, the first picture 
is on the screen and the superintendent begins 
to read a brief outline of David’s life. Ashe 
reads photographs of historic scenes from the 
region of Bethlehem and Jerusalem, inter- 
spersed with a few well-chosen works of art, 
appear on the screen. Each person in the 
room drinks in the instruction of the reading 
and the pictures. Then the superintendent 
touches the bell and in less than one minute 
the room is as at first, but the entire school 
has received a valuable conception of the life 
of David, and a knowledge, accurate though 
limited, of the regions in which that life was 
lived. For the following half-hour teachers 
do not need to work for the attention of their 
classes, because a lively interest has been born 
in that ten minutes. 

The stereopticon is an excellent substitute 
for the blackboard in review work. All 
needed matter, such as writing, diagrams or 
maps, can be scratched on small gelatine 


sheets prepared for the purpose, and placed 
between cover glasses, can be used as ordinary 
slides. These may be prepared at any time, 
and by their use a large amount of material 
can be brought before the entire school as 
rapidly as desired. ; 

The use of the stereopticon in the Sunday 
evening service requires, on the user’s part, 
good judgment, a finely developed sense of 
reverence and a sensitive Christian courtesy 
toward neighboring churches, the drawing 
away of whose audiences, through indiscrim- 
inate advertising of the stereopticon service, 
may easily become a sin. In the hands of a 
pastor with these qualities, in some churches, 
the stereopticon may be used freely in the 
Sunday evening service and may be used with 
power. 

For this use, nearly all of the slides sug- 
gested for the Sunday school are suitable. II- 
lustrated evening talks on sections of Bible 
lands are valuable to all Bible readers. Some 
of the masterpieces of religious art help reli- 
gious culture and attract unbelievers to the 
Christian faith. Scenes from Christian mis- 
sions, of which several thousand are available, 
never fail to interest and their arguments for 
the Master’s work are effective. 

Some pastors find the stereopticon serviceable 
in revival meetings. The illustrations of Pil- 
grim’s Progress always attract. Many dur- 
ing recent years have been brought to Christ 
by the appeal of that remarkable book, aided 
by the appeal of its best illustrations. 

Scenes from the life of Christ, especially 
those from Passion Week, have been used of 
the Spirit to soften sin-hardened hearts. 

After a loving presentation of the gospel in- 
vitation, the use of an illustrated hymn, such 
as the well-known Rock of Ages has added 
much to the winning power of the spoken mes- 
sage. 

There is a large and legitimate field for the 
stereopticon in the Sunday evening service, 
but it is well to bear in mind the fact that the 
prejudice against the stereopticon in church 
work has chiefly come from the abuse of this 
instrument in this service. 

The week-night work of the church fur- 
nishes an excellent opportunity for the stere- 
opticon. It can be used to good advantage in 
the church socials. For example: If a series 
of socials is being planned for the winter 
months, choose a series of readings with slides 
on different countries, such as England, Nor- 
way, Holland, Italy, Russia, Japan. Or if 
preferred, choose the series from material on 
a single country, such as The Sights of Lon- 
don, Westminster Abbey, English Cathedrals, 
The Shakespeare Region, English Lakes, etc. 
After this illustrated reading, which occupies 
from thirty to sixty minutes, the lights are 
turned on and the conversation for the social 
hour moves easily and profitably along the 
line of the reading and pictures. The most 
bashful conversationalist will find his tongue 
loosed. Old and young together, obtain pleas- 
ure and culture from such socials, where in 
the course of a few years all sections of the 
earth may be considered. 

A very large number of sets of slides with 
readings, are obtainable for the use of church 
societies and clubs of every sort. Travel sets 
can be had on nearly every country in the 
world. Historical sets can be obtained on 
several nations. Scientific subjects are of- 
fered in bewildering array, covering astron- 
omy, geology, zoology, botany, birds, butter- 
flies, wild flowers, cultivated flowers, bacteria, 
ete. Secular art offers thousands of repro- 
ductions from painting and statuary; while 
several of the leading industries are explained 
in an interesting manner, with reading and 
slides. 

The cost of this material is not large. Ordi- 
nary slides may be rented at prices varying 
from three cents up, depending on the length 
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of time they are required. Readings are usu 
ally loaned with the larger sets of slides free 
of charge. 

The stereopticon has come into church work 
to stay. Its usefulness is increasing with ex- 
perience and with the rapid growth of slide 
collections. There is an eye gate to the soul, 
and this strenuous century has found it. 





Hartford’s Palestinian Collection 


BY REV. THOMAS C. RICHARDS, WEST TOR- 
RINGTON, CT. 


Through the energy and enterprise of Prof. 
Lewis B. Paton, Hartford Theological Sem- 
nary has come into possession of the most 
complete and satisfactory collection in this 
country illustrating the life of Palestine in 
its social and ethnological aspects. Professor 
Paton spent a year, beginning in May, 1903, 
as director of the American Institute of Ar- 
cheology at Jerusalem. He early realized the 
value of such a collection as illustrating the 
life of the Hebrews both in Old and New 
Testament times. Till now, the implements 
of agriculture and the home have remained 
unchanged for thousands of years, but Euro- 
pean manufactures are pushing in and all 
will be soon changed. Oil cans in which 
petroleum is imported are taking the place of 
water jars, and the boxes in which the cans 
are cased are being used for all sorts of things 
—for there is no wood in Palestine except 
spare roots and branches of the olive tree. 

Professor Paton’s collection corresponds 
largely to that of Professor Dalman in the 
German school at Jerusalem. It could have 
been made only by a scholar possessing a 
knowledge of Arabic, for the articles were 
bought of the Bedouin and fellaheen and are 
all of native peasant manufacture. So strictly 
did he observe this rule that he could not get 
a full set of carpenters’ tools to illustrate the 
life of Christ, for cheap Earopean tools have 
already displaced those of native workman- 
ship. 

But the threshing sledge, the plow, the 
goad, the ox-yoke, the ax, are just the same 
as when the Philistines laid waste Israel’s 
agriculture. Thecomplete and diversified col- 
lection of musical instruments are the same 
as in David’s time, from the shepherd’s pipe 
to the instrument with ten strings, the harp 
and various drum-like instruments. 

There are water jars of various sizes and 
shapes. A full-sized clay oven and clay re- 
ceptacle for grain were transported with great 
trouble. 

The use to which skins are put is amazing. 
The collection includes bread bags, water bot- 
tles, wine skins and churns made of them. 

Baskets form an interesting feature. The 
basket served instead of a wheelbarrow for 
the natives of Abu-Shusheh in excayating at 
the ancient Gezer. And they have grown 
rich with mattock and basket at twelve to 
twenty-four cents a day. The finer baskets 
take the place of dishes. 

There are the simple clay lamps, the native 
locks, glass from Hebron, the mortar and 
pestle, the mill for grinding grain. As one 
studies them, Scriptural illustrations and al- 
lusions take on new meaning. 

Full sets of costumes and weapons were se- 
cured, and a Bedouin tent with poles, ropes, 
stakes and dividing curtains. In fact all de- 
partments of life are represented. 

The collection has been arranged by Pro- 
fessor Paton in the seminary museum. This 
building coniains also the museum of the 
American Board, a priceless collection for- 
merly kept in the Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, but which has been in care of the semi- 
nary for some years. 

Professor Paton is arranging a course of 
lectures on Hebrew social life, so making 
the coilection of great practical value. Thus 
Hartfgrd adds to her up-to-date methods and 
equipment for the training of the modern 
theologue. 
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(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Manhattan Association 

The annual meeting drew out a large at- 
tendance of the ninety-four members in this 
rapidly growing body. Rev. Alexander Mac- 
Coll of Briarcliff Manor was made moderator, 
and Secretary Cox was re-elected. The Na- 
tional Council was reviewed with keen criti- 
cism. Drs. Ryder and Stimson urged a closer 
study by young men of the actual relations of 
the missionary societies to the churches. Dr. 
Ward summed up the present situation of the 
‘*union with other bedies.’’ Dr. Jefferson, 
noting current criticism of our polity, de- 
clared that such ¢fficiency as is holding busi- 
ness men to the Episcopal Church will force 
us still more into closer organic relations than 
the council approved, and uttered a warning 
both to the societies and the seminaries as 
to this demand. Ex-Moderator Bradford 
pointed, however, to the enormous growth of 
the Congregational polity in several denom- 
inations, and reiterated his emphasis on the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit. Dr. Cadman 
refuted the expressed opinions that the West 
is destined soon to dominate our policies. 


Installation at Richmond Hill 

Richmond Hill’s growth is again emphasized 
by the installation, Nov. 3, of George A. Lig- 
gett, Ph.D. Under Dr. McLeod’s advice the 
candidate presented no paper, but made a 
simple verbal statement, unusually brief, but 
clear and decisive; and followed by many 
questions. The son and grandson of Presby- 
terian ministers, graduate of New York City 
College and Union Seminary, Dr. Liggett de- 
clared that ‘‘sinis any want of conformity to 
the law of God, it deserves punishment, and 
leads to hell, unless there is redemption by 
the atoning Cross of Christ.’’ He pronounced 
his chief gospel to be “‘ Christ is the life of 
the world in all phases.” He believed in the 
Congregational polity, without at all lessen- 
ing his belief in the Presbyterian household. 
The council was apparently so well satisfied 
that no questions were asked concerning mis- 
sions, or the sacraments, or social problems, 
or child-culture, as Dr. Liggett interprets 
them. 


Congregational Clubs 


The New York Club celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary Oct. 31 at the St. Denis. 
Pres. W. Hayes Ward called on several of the 
organizers to speak, among them Drs. A. H. 
Bradford, A. P. Foster, and Dr. Thomson, 
first president. The other surviving presi- 
dents are Dr. Warner, Deacon John H. Wash- 
burn, Randall Spaulding and Prof. J. B. 
Clark. Former presidents of the Baptist, 
Methodist and Presbyterian Social Unions 
were invited, also Pres. L. L. Taylor of the 
Breoklyn Club. The chief address was by 
President Harris of Amherst, who summed 
up the theological changes since the club was 
organized. 

The Brooklyn Club was addressed, Oct. 24, 
by Dr. W. Evans Darby, secretary of the Eng- 
lish Peace Society, and by Drs. Josiah Strong 
and William Tolman of the Social Service 
Institute, on the theme, Peace—International 
and Industrial. 


Two Corner Stones Laid 

Park Church, Brooklyn, laid its corner stone 
Oct. 29, during beautiful weather and with a 
large audience. Addresses were by Drs. Ly- 
man and Cadman, and the stone was “truly 
laid’’ by Pastor Marcus B. Taylor, the ‘‘as- 
sistance of the builder” being recognized on 
the printed program, a desirable testimony to 
the co-operation that animates this enthusias- 
tic church. The edifice of stone and terra 
cotta when finished will be one of the hand- 
somest in the city, and eventually the congre- 
gation will be one of the strongest. Men of 


all faiths are anxious to see this energetic 
pastor, a gift from the Methodist Protes- 
tants, succeed with the people who love him. 
The corner stone of Christ Church (Presby- 
terian) memorial buildings on West Thirty- 
sixth Street, little more than a block from our 
own Bethany, was laid Oct. 27 by Dr. W. R. 
Richards of the Brick Church which supports 
the work. Dr. van Dyke, former pastor, em- 
phasized the need of such churches in the dis- 
trict, and declared his preference to call them 
“vital’’ rather than ‘‘institutional,”’ in that 
‘*they are intended to give life to religion.’ 
The buildings are to be of gray stone, the 
architecture Gothic. They comprise a church 
to seat 500, a splendidly equipped Sunday 
school hall, and every kind of clubroom, class- 
room, gymnasia, with kindergarten, kitchen 
and residence quarters so that church and set- 
tlement work may be combined. The cost, in- 
cluding land, will be half a million dollars, 
toward which the old premises will yield 
nearly $100,000. The buildings are a combined 
memorial to Randolph McAlpin, Maltbie D. 


Baboock, and the great ministry of Henry van’ 


Dyke during seventeen years. The district 
has room for several more such enterprises. 


University Extension for Lay Workers 

Union Seminary inaugurated the fourth 
year of its department of extension courses 
for lay students with a service, Oct. 28. Dr. 
Ira Landrith, general secretary of the R. E. A., 
in a thoughtful address on Religious Educa- 
tion, emphasized the responsibility of theo- 
logical seminaries to Sunday school teachers 
for training in this important work and the 
need of courses for parents on religious in- 
struction in the home. The extension courses 
of this seminary are designed to meet both 
these needs through classes in religious edu- 
cation, the English Bible and New Testament 
Greek. Classes are conducted at the semi- 
nary, Columbia University, the Brooklyn In- 
stitute and various churches in and about 
Greater New York. An outgrowth of this 
work is a Sunday school held at Teachers’ 
College of Columbia University, in which 
pupils pay tuition and the teachers are paid 
for their services. 


New Equipment for Sunday Schools 


Religious education has been practically 
demonstrated for two weeks in the educa- 
tional museum at Teachers’ College, by a 
thorough and carefully arranged daily exhibi- 
tion of teaching equipment for Sunday school 
classes, samples illustrating the results of 
manual work, reference books for teachers 
and other systematic display of what it means 
to adopt modern pedagogical methods in Bible 
schools. The exhibit is in charge of Dr. R. 
M. Hodge, director of the extension depart- 
ment of Union Seminary. To supplement this 
fascinating and inspiring exhibition a well- 
attended conference was held, with Prof. F. 
McMurray presiding, and addresses by Sec- 
retary Ira Landrith of the R. E. A., Dean 
Balliet of New York University, Dr. R. M. 
Hodge of Union Seminary, W. W. Smith, Sec- 
retary of the Diocesan Sunday School Com- 
mission and Rey. M. S. Littlefield of First 
Union Presbyterian Church, who has applied 
the newer methods successfully, and with en- 
thusiasm. The speakers indicated Contrasts 
with the Day Schools, and immediate needed 
lines of betterment, even in schools of mod- 
est equipment. 


Celumbia’s Anniversary 

The 150th anniversary of Columbia Univer- 
sity drew large attendance and excited great 
attention, despite the hubbub of the closing 
days of the Presidential campaign. The chief 
event of the four days was the masterly ad- 
dress of President Butler, who also conferred 
thirty-three honorary degrees. Five new 
buildings had corner stones laid: the new 
chapel, where Bishop Potter offered prayers; 
Livingston Hall and Hartley Hail, the tw 
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great dormitories; the School of Mines, do- 
nated by Adolf Lewisohn; and the physical 
training building, Teachers’ College, the gift 
of Mrs. Frederick F. Taylor of Broadway 
Tabernacle. Miss Grace H. Dodge made an 
address on behalf of Mrs. Taylor, and prayer 
was offered by Dr. Jefferson. Fifteen thou- 
sand persons were on the university grounds. 
The Bishop of Ripon pronounced the bene- 
diction. H. 





In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found tn Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avene.) 


Aftermath of the Council 


Monday morning, Oct. 31, was set aside for 
reports from delegates to the council at Des 
Moines. The universal opinion was that it 
marked an epoch in Congregational history, 
but some doubted if all of the steps taken 
were wise. The feeling in reference to the 
authority of the moderator, in this region is 
not wholly favorable to its extension. The 


“conviction has been pretty general that when 


the council adjourned it came to an end, and 
that its officers ceased to be officers when the 
council ceased to exist. It was suggested in 
the discussion Monday morning, that if this 
authority is to continue during the three years 
which separate the councils the churches 
through their associations should say so; in 
other words, that they should be asked to 
express their wishes in reference to the 
matter. 

There was but one opinion as to the re- 
markable evangelistic meetings at Des Moines, 
or as to the results which promise to follow it. 
Most of those who were at the council favored 
the joint gathering, but a few were not en- 
tirely satisfied with the experiment. A good 
deal is anticipated from the evangelistic com- 
mittee and the feeling was expressed that it 
is only as the churches devote themselves com- 
pletely to the work of winning men for Christ 
that the best results from the work of the 
council will be secured. 

There was but one feeling in reference to 
the union with the Methodist Protestants, the 
United Brethren and Free Baptists. If these 
bodies of Christians can be at home with us, 
either in the immediate or the distant future, 
there is ro reason why we should not give 
them warm welcome. Of-course this does not 
mean, as understood here, that as Congrega- 
tionalists we adopt any of their methods of 
church government, or that we ask them to 
adopt our methods. 

The opinion was decided that the Home 
Missionary Society would do well to consider 
carefully the suggestion that its headquaters 
be moved from New York to Chicago. Not 
only would the central office be brought much 
nearer its work, but the cost of administration 
would be greatly reduced. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that the report of the society at 
Des Moines is causing great anxiety among its 
friends. 

The suggestion was made during the dis- 
cussions Monday that for some reason, not 
quite clear, Chicago and the Middle West 
were very scantily represented on the com- 
mittees appointed by the council. Not a sin- 
gle pastor of any prominent church in Chicago 
was named. And yet Chicago is one of the 
great denominational centers and is becoming 
more important every year. Nor could all 
escape the conviction that the council was 
somewhat under the influence of a ring; that, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, a few 
men arranged its business and determined the 
program without much regard to the wishes 
of the council as a whole. Looking back upon 
the council, all admit its greatness and impor- 
tance, but, without exception, complain of the 
crowded program and the long sessions. But 
the impressions which will abide the longest 
and are of the most value are those which 
came from meeting with old friends, and the 
discussion of some of the pressing questions 
of the day in little groups of men who 
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have given them long-continued and anxious 
thought. 


Welcome to Dr. White. 


Tuesday evening, Nov. 1, the parlors of 
Union Park Church were crowded with mem- 
bers of the church, the congregation and their 
friends, to meet Dr. White and extend to him 
a formal and a hearty welcome to Chicago. 
The pastors of neighboring churches were 
present and members of other congregations. 
Dr. White has impressed himself favorably 
upon all who have met him. His audiences 
are large and increasing is size every week. 
He is showing his interest in matters which 
concern work in the city as well as in his own 
parish, and will undoubtedly do his part in all 
the forward movements that may be set on 
foot. 


Visit of Dr. Noble 


The visit of Dr. Noble to Chicago is an 
event of great interest, not only to his old 
church and to his brethren in the ministry, 
but to ourlaymen. Monday evening the City 
Missionary Society held a meeting to which 


the pastors and leading members of the 
churches were invited, not only to consider 
ways and means for the prosecution of the 
work of the society, but to pay tribute to the 
memory of Professor Curtiss, so long president 
of the society. The meeting was held this 
week in order that Dr. Noble might be pres- 
ent and speak, as he did most fittingly, of the 
character and work of the man whom we so 
sincerely mourn. In addition to Dr. Noble’s 
testimony a fine tribute was given by Superin- 
tendent Armstrong, who was more intimately 
associated with Professor Curtiss than any 
one else, and had labored with him night and 
day for more than twenty-two years, or during 
the entire life of the society. A single sen- 
tence will indicate the value of the work of the 
society to Chicago. In twenty-one years, 
churches formed and aided by it have received 
18,118 members, 10,056 of them on confession of 
faith. Even of those received by letter it may 
be said with truth that but for these churches 
most of them would have drifted away from 
the faith or taken little interest in Christian 
service of any kind. 


Chicago, Nov. 5. FRANKLIN. 





In and Around Boston 


Dr. Gordon’s Return 


Rev. Dr. Gordon of the Old South Church 
returned from Europe last week after a quiet 
and restful sojourn, most of it spent in the up- 
per altitudes of Switzerland and Italy. His 
family remain in Vevey, Switzerland, await- 
ing his returnin January. From now on, he 
will preach morning and evening in his accus- 
tomed place, until he sets out once more to 
take the remainder of his vacation. 

The church was crowded to overflowing at 
the service Sunday morning, Hon. James 
Bryce, M. P., James Ford Rhodes the historian, 
and Lieutenant Governor Guild being in the 
congregation. The sermon, a powerful one, 
was based on Isa. 63: 3, ‘* I have trodden the 
wine press alone; and of the people there was 
no man with me,”’ and was a setting forth of 
the truth that while man is rooted in society 
and unquestionably derives much from asso- 
ciation with men and from heredity and en- 
vironment, nevertheless fundamentally he is 
an individualist and solves all his physical, 
mental and spiritual problems alone, not even 
God being able to do for him what it is de- 
ereed he shall do for himself. The sermon set 
forth the sovereignty of the individual will, 
the imperativeness of salvation by personal 
eonquest, salvation by proxy being impossible. 

Dr. Gordon returns in excellent health and 
buoyant spirit. 


The Coming Meeting of the Religious Education 
Association 

Sixty-five persons sat down at a banquet at 
the Bellevue Hotel on the evening of Nov. 1, 
after which plans for the meeting to be held 
Feb. 12-16, 1905, were discussed. Dr. A. E. 
Winship, chairman of the local committee, 
presided, and addresses were made by Prof. C. 
W. Votaw of Chicago, Secretary Ira Landrith, 
Rev. W. B. Forbush, Prof. Edward C. Moore, 
Miss Lucy Wheelock and others. It is too 
soon to announce details of the program, yet 
they are so far completed that the best meet- 
ing the body has yet held is already assured. 
A praise and consecration meeting will be the 
first service, Sunday evening, Feb. 12. Har- 
vard University will extend hospitality to the 
members and delegates of the association on 
Monday. Tremont Temple has been engaged 
for three days, and speakers of national repu- 
tation have already accepted invitations to 
make addresses. A strong local committee of 
prominent citizens of Greater Boston has been 
organized and is at work. 

It was with great regret that the company 
received the announcement of Dr. Landrith 
that he is to retire from his office Jan.1. He 
has not received the financial support which 
he had reason to expect. It certainly does not 


seem as though an institution which from the 
start has had the support of Christian edu- 
cators all over the land, and which has been 
80 widely recognized as meeting a great need 
of this time, should lose the service of so valu- 
able a man as Dr. Landrith for want of funds. 
He is to take charge of a college for women in 
Nashville, Tenn., and will also act as South- 
ern secretary of the R. E. A. 


Young Men’s Congregational Club 

The club this year is meeting at the Copley 
Square Hotel. The new president, Mr. George 
M. Butler, is giving to the executive manage- 
ment the characteristic push and enthusiasm 
of a man of business. Aggressive efforts to 
increase the membership of the club are being 
made, and ten new members were at the first 
meeting. The talk was given by Rev. A. A. 
Stockdale of Berkeley Temple, Boston, who 
amused, entertained and admonished his 
hearers with a talk that had sense and prac- 
tical value as well as fun in it. 


More Council Echoes 


The ministers at their last two gatherings 
have been favored with graphic reports of the 
meetings at Des Moines, which conveyed not 
a little of the atmosphere and inspiration of 
that great coming together. Last Monday’s 
speakers were Deacon George H. Martin, secre- 
tary Massachusetts Board of Education, and 
Rev. Messrs. Bushnell, Hardy, Merrick and 
A. P. Davis. The chief points emphasized as 
to the council were: Its inclusiveness, unity, 
naturalness, sanity, spontaneity, freedom, op- 
timism and, strongest of all, the spirit of evan- 
gelism which united the hearts of that vast 
multitude in purpose and consecration, and 
whose impress but deepens as time goes on. 


Revival at Melrose 


The Orthodox church has just closed a 
series of evangelistic meetings of special 
power and fruitfulness. Dr. Thomas Sims 
has been assisted by Dr. John H. Elliott of 
New York, accompanied by an acceptable 
gospel singer, Mr. Charles E. Rykert. In 
preparation a large chorus choir was trained 
and liberal use was made of appropriate and 
effective advertising. Chief among this was 
an artistic four-page folder, delivered by 
workers of the church at every home in the 
city, except the Highlands, which is served 
by another Congregationalchurch. The meet- 
ings were on every week evening but Saturday, 
from Oct. 26 until Nov. 6. There were three 
afternoon meetings during the last week. 
Three services were held each Sunday. Be- 
ginning with a good congregation the meetings 
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increased in attendance and influence to the 
close. On the last day, Nov. 6, the church 
was filled with devout and eager congrega- 
tions at every service, the five o’clock con- 
gregation overflowing into aisle and vestibule. 

Having known Dr. Elliott intimately for 
thirty years the pastor was able to commend 
him heartily to his people, and enlist their 
confidence in him from the first, a confidence 
which the sequel completely justified. The 
message of God’s love and grace was pressed 
home at every service, with a wisdom and 
winsomeness that won all hearts and secured 
many decisions for Christ. Though too early 
to tabulate results, they are gratifying, both 
in deepening the spiritual life of the church 
and in the prospective accession of new mem- 
bers. The pastor anticipates the toil and joy 
of harvest for months to come. He also com- 
mends Dr. Elliott to sister churches as a 
choice evangelist. 


Berkeley Temple’s Activities 


This church held a special service for its 
aged members, Oct. 16, sending earriages for 
those unable to walk. A large attendance re- 
sulted. The pastor preached a special sermon 
on Living in the Afternoon. Special fall ac- 
tivities include the issuance of a manual with 
a revised list of members; a four days’ fair 
early in December; a meeting early in Novem- 
ber at which 300 banks which have been in 
use six months, will be called in and opened— 
the contents to be used to pay a note which 
will be burned at a Sunday. morning service 
by the three persons whose banks contain the 
largest amount. The pastor, Rev. A. A. Stock- 
dale, has been appointed chaplain to the Emer- 
son College of Oratory and many of its officers 
and pupils are connecting themselves with 
this congregation. 


A Chance for Civic Patriots 


The Good Government Association, which 
aims to do for Boston what similar organiza- 
tions have done in Chicago and New York, in 
the way of studying the record of candidates 
for office and probing the inwardness of mu- 
nicipal policies, has appealed for financial aid 
from the citizens of thecity. It deserves help. 
Funds should be sent to Amory Eliot, 11 Pem- 
berton Square. 


The Superintendents’ Union 


Twenty-five years ago a small company of 
Congregational Sunday school superintendents 
of Boston and vicinity met and formed an 
organization which held a few monthly meet- 
ings in the lower rooms of the old Congre- 
gational House. For nearly all the time since 
then the Superintendents’ Union has gathered 
in Berkeley Temple, where many memor- 
able sessions have been held. Last Monday 
evening the quarter centennial was held with 
alarge attendance. Fourteen of seventeen of 
its living past presidents were present and 
made addresses. Their names are as follows: 
Thomas W. Bicknell, Charles W. Carter, 
Henry D. Noyes, William H. Emerson, Gor- 
don A. Southworth, John Herbert, Frank P. 
Shumway, Samuel Usher, J. Willard Brown, 
John W. Field, Frank W. B. Pratt, Joseph 
King Knight, Harold C. Childs.. Mr. Edward 
S. Hathaway, who is serving a second term, 
presided. He said that the union has been 
the parent of all other Sunday school superin- 
tendents’ organizations. Five hundred and 
fifty-two superintendents have been connected 
with it and of the original members only four 
are living. The president of the Baptist 
Superintendents’ Association, Mr. J. H. Weld, 
brought the greetings of that body. 





With the enormous aggregations of money 
in private hands, institutions of learning are 
justified in making strenuous appeals, that 
some of these accumulations shall flow toward 
these sources of power, to transmute the 
richness of gold into the power of trained in- 
telligence and that culture which is the best 
ornament of any age or nation —Pres. W. EF. 
Huntington. 
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Rhode Island Congregationalists 
at Newport 


The members of the Rhode Island Confer- 
ence have no need this year to say with the 
poet Hood, “‘ No anything—November”’; for 
did not the very first day of the month bring 
their autumn meeting in beautiful sea-girt 
Newport? And a little gem of a meeting it 
was, embodying the best, yet not too much. 
Ideal in surroundings, management, entertain- 
ment, speakers, it provided a satisfying feast 
im the compass of ten hours and spoke volumes 
for the able pastor, his cheery, energetic wife 
and hospitable church. 

It was held in the spacious, uplifting audi- 
torium of United Church, whose superb dec- 
eration by LaFarge—elaborate in design, rich 
yet subdued in coloring, exquisite in work- 
manship—is itself a lesson in ecclesiastical 
art. Evidences of Dr. McClelland’s fore- 
thought and guidance pervaded the meeting. 
The program had but a single theme, Modern 
Bible Study, and the speakers included repre- 
sentatives of some of our strongest educational 
institutions in the East—Dr. Edward C. Moore 
ef Harvard Divinity School, Prof. William Me- 
Donald of Brown University and Pres. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall of Union Seminary. 

Professor Moore’s presentation of The New 
Exegesis was reverent, irenic, historically and 
doctrinally broad. One of his main conten- 
tions was that the gist of the modern move- 
ment—its exaltation of the human element, 
historic setting, literary character, local and 
temporal values of the Bible—is a tribute to 
ene aspect of Scripture which, far from being 
new, has simply, in the tidal movement of 
thought, re-emerged at the surface and is re- 
eeiving fresh emphasis. Owing to the absence 
ef the speaker appointed to consider this ad- 
dress from an opposing point of view, the dis- 
eussion, participated in by Rev. Messrs. San- 
derson, Goodwin, Buxton, Johnson and others, 
was largely in the line of approval. 

Mr. Don O. Shelton, junior secretary of the 
C. H. M.S., cited the opinion of various suc- 
eessful workers, such as Spurgeon, Beecher 
and Brooks, as to the value of Bible study, 
adding his personal tribute. In showing its 
relation to the new evangelism, he emphasized 
the fast that the spiritual awakening will 
begin in Bible study. He advocated for Bible 
elasses a course of fifty-two lessons entitled 
Conversations of Jesus. 

Professor McDonald considered Modern 
Methods of Bible Study in their relation to the 
teaching of little children. He thought the 
teacher should take account of a child’s phys- 
jeal and mental conditions and should teach 
enly what he believes. The speaker advocated 
an expurgated Bible, claiming that indecency 
is never commendable, even when found in 
Seripture; believed that the teaching of young 
ehildren would better be confined to the reiter- 
ation of suitable Bible stories without pointing 
morals; and that God should be taught, not as 
a person, but as manifested in his works. The 
discussion, led by Rev. Messrs. T. F. Norris 
and F. H. Decker, naturally developed widely 
diverging views, but no one could fail to 
admire the professor’s intellectual attain- 
ments, conscientiousness and candor. 

The last session, in its harmonious liturgi- 
eal, musical and artistic setting, was a poem 
im a picture. And the epic thereof was 
Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall’s impassioned 
defense of the new theology. As with the en- 
thusiasm and tenderness of one who has done 
and suffered much for the movement, he. de- 
scribed its nobility of aim, thoroughness of 
method and richness of results, the movement 
took on grandeur and made one realize what 
the world owes to this generation of Bible 
scholars. Among valuable results noted were 
these: the emergence of the Bible, after being 
subjected to the severest scientific investiga- 
tion, with the glory from its original authority 
unimpaired; the recovery of human reality 
for the personages of Scripture; a perpetually 
augmenting revelation, which gives to life a 


sanctity hitherto unknown; the fresh recogni- 
tion of the power of the Old Testament; the 
tendency of reverent criticism, having asserted 
and used its liberty, to return to conservative 
positions; the enlarged and enriched concep- 
tion of the person of Christ:-the larger world 
view which comes from the deepening of our 
ideal of inspiration. 12K; 


Northern California Association 

The place of meeting was well chosen—the 
great pulsing city of San Francisco. Only 
a little while before it had entertained Knights 
Templar and Odd Fellows. Now—Oct. 25 to 
28—there came to ita Congregational company 
not “‘odd” and with a more serious passion 
for the cross. 

The welcome of Third Church was as gen- 
erous as its auditorium is spacious. The large 
attendance was due to the attractions of a 
great city, an interesting program with the 
certainty of good meetings, and also to that 
denominational loyalty and spirit of good fel- 
lowship which are marked among Pacific 
coast Congregationalists. Moreover, encour- 
agement to come was offered the ministers of 
the feebler and more distant churches, by the 
“chipping in’ plan, whereby an average 
traveling expense is reached for each minis- 
ter; the near-by pastor paying much more 
than his ticket cost and the minister from 
afar finding the expense so reduced that he 
can easily attend. 

The promise of the program was more than 
made good. Dr.I.C. Meserve moderated with 
wisdom, firmness and kindness. The annual 
sermon, an earnest statement and appeal 
that the winning of souls is our great business, 
was by Rev. L. D. Rathbone, who has just 
closed a successful pastorate at Santa Rosa, 
and comes to North Church, Berkeley. In the 
home mission part of the Women’s Hour, 
Mrs. T. C. Edwards appealed in behalf of 
the landless Indians of Northern (California. 
Foreign Missions was fortunate in having as 
its spokesman, Rev. A. W. Clark of Prague. 
Several representatives of our missionary so- 
cieties were gladly heard, while Rev. C. R. 
Brown of Oakland repeated the impressive 
address, The New Pacific and Missions, which 
he gave at Grinnell. 

An evening was given to the California 
Home Missionary Society, which had the in- 
teresting and helpful hour expected, with Dr. 
G. C. Adams of San Francisco and others on 
the list of speakers. 

A day was devoted to business. Rev. J. H. 
Kimball gave a stimulating paper on Present 
Economic Conditions, Deacon Gilbert Dexter 
set forth the Influence of a Business Man in 
the Church. Why Business Men Hold Aloof 
from the Church was well handled from the 
point of view of the Professional Man by Mr. 
J. N. Young and from that of the Business 
Man by Mr. B. S. Hayes. Mr. G. W. Dickie 
impressed people, not unexpectedly, by his 
paper on the Religion of a Business Man. A 
good figure in the religious world is he who is 
able to build the Oregon ready for its long run 
and splendid fight, and who sturdily holds 
that the same kind of religion goes into ship 
building that goes into the prayer meeting. 

Rev. W. H. Hopkins of Berkeley gave a 
Message from the East and Rev. William 
Rader, the vigorous and resourceful minister 
of the entertaining church, interested, amused 
and deeply stirred the congregation by his 
clever Glimpses of London Religious Life. 

The sessions closed with an uplifting, spirit- 
ually-tened address by Rev. W. P. Patchell. 
Nor was this by any means all that was spirit- 
ual in these meetings. On each of the three 
mornings Prof. J. W. Buckham of Pacific 
Seminary gave a Bible study of the Eighth 
of Romans, and those earliest moments gave 
what each day needed. The report of the 
churches had indicated that, with all their 
prosperity, they needed the sense of the pres- 
ence of God, and from pulpit and floor this 
need was voiced again and again. It found 
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plain expression in the vote of the association 
that the Home Missionary Society be requested 
to secure as soon as may’ be an evangelist to 
aid the churches in aggressive work. 

The association honored itself by the sug- 
gestion that the Saratoga Missionary Settle- 
ment receive the aid of all our churches and 
that the work of Ministerial Relief be remem- 
bered at one communion service of the year. 
It laid its wreaths too on the graves of those 
recently deceased but always honored, Rev. 
Messrs. Maynard Burkett, Aaron Williams, 
Jacob Strong, Egbert D. Haven, Charles A. 
Huntington and Dr. George Mooar. And it 
gave thought to those splendid veterans, War- 
ren, Willey, Pond and Rowell, who are still of 
its company, asking that they prepare, ere the 
night fall, such notes of their experience as 
would help the association to a thorough 
knowledge of its own history. 

Yet the association did not face the past. It 
rejoiced in present attainment, girded itself 
for present need and looked with hope into 
the new but splendid days to come, confident 
that in this fertile land the grapes shall not 
bring forth thorns, nor figs thistles, but that 
the best fruits shall be those of the Spirit and 
that above commerce shall be Christ. H. 





The Federation of Men’s 
Organizations 


The second annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Federation of Men’s Organizations, held 
Nov. 3 at Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, Mass., 
marked a decided advance in every direction. 
The meeting more than met the anticipations 
of those most interested. Believing that more 
real work is accomplished by the smaller and 
less formal gathering, no particular effort 
was made to draw large congregations. Not- 
withstanding, the attendance was satisfac- 
tory. Not often is it one’s privilege to come 
in touch with such an earnest group of men. 
There was a large representation of the strong- 
est pastors of Boston and vicinity, with not a 
few from distant parts of New England. 

The note of optimism rang clear and sure. 
The workers most successful in reaching and 
interesting men in the churches have discov- 
ered that the intelligent assertion of the great 
altruistic principles and truths of the gospel, 
when coupled with sympathetic and aggressive 
fraternity, not only reaches men, but finds 
them responsive. The fact was brought out 
in a score of ways that many of our churches 
not only are reaching men, but in larger hum- 
bers than for many years. 

The federation was fortunate in its place of 
meeting. It means much to any movement to 
rally its forces where conspicuous victories 
have been won in the field of its own endeavor. 
Dr. Allbright, Pilgrim Church and Pilgrim 
Fraternity ever champion special work for 
men, and their successes in this form of 
Christian activity are widely known. From 
welcome to farewell, every detail of genuine 
hospitality received the most careful attention. 

There were three sessions: the morning, de- 
voted to business; the afternoon, to the men, 
means and methods of practical organized 
effort in reaching them; the evening, to popu- 
lar addresses. Lunch was served at noon and 
there was a largely attended banquet at six. 
The afternoon service was the most valuable in 
practical results. The address of Dr. G. T. 
Smart in the opening service lifted the session 
to ahigh spiritual plane. Three-minute reports 
of various organizations indicated the many- 
sidedness of this work. The Round Table 
conducted by Rev E. N. Hardy discussed vital 
problems suggested by scores of questions. 
Forty men, in as many minutes, answered these, 
as called upon, out of a rich and successful ex- 
perience. This encyclopedic address proved 
successful in indicating the extent, purpose, 
enthusiasm and successes of the movement. 
About every form of successful work for men 
in the local church was represented, making 
possible a comparison of the strong points in 
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each with all others and thus this meeting ful- 
filled its purpose as a true federation of men’s 
organizations. 

The three addresses which followed, for 
virile strength, pith, point, force and elo- 
quence are seldom surpassed. Rev. W. I. Shat- 
tuck of Northampton spoke on The Church 
and Men; Rev. W. H. Bustard of Boston, on 
The Mediumship of Man; Rev. A. A. Stock- 
dale, Boston, on Man’s Reasonable Service. 

At the evening banquet Dr. Allbright pre- 
sided and wise and witty speeches were made 
by Rev. James Alexander and Dr. Little of 
Boston, and Mr. F. O. Winslow of Norwood. 

The evening session was remarkable for its 
excellent music and inspiring addresses. The 
Dorchester Choral Society led the congrega- 
tion in the singing of the Convention Hymn 
written for the occasion by Mrs. Allbright. 
Hon. S. B. Capen presided and happily intro- 
duced Dean Hodges and Dr. P. S. Henson, the 
mention of whose names makes comment un- 
necessary. 

The federation has not only received a large 
accession of new organizations but has vindi- 
cated its right to live by the splendid contribu- 
tion it has made to the cause it champions. 
Henceforth the work will be better systema- 
tized and ere long a literature produced and 
gathered which shall be available to those 
seeking information as to any aspect of this 
growing work. The federation is accomplish- 
ing much in extending acquaintance and in 
deepening fellowship among those who suc- 
ceed in reaching men. E. N. H. 





Evangelism and Beneficence 


BY CHARLES ADDISON NORTHROP 
Congregational Secretary for Systematic Beneficence 


The new note of evangelism that is widely 
heard, just now, and that was struck once and 
again at the recent National Council, being, in 
its essence, a call to complete self-devotion to 
the Master, is in accord with the underlying 
motive to beneficence. The giving of one’s 
person includes the giving of one’s posses- 
sions. Men who are wholly Christian, may 
be counted upon to count their money as held 
in trust for God. 

The new evangelism will lay stress upon the 
need of thorough conversion on the part of 
those within, as well as of those without the 
churches. This generation lacks an acute 
sense of sin and of salvation, and for this 
reason, probably, the service of God in person 
and purse is too superficial. Hence, all who 
are interested in the matter of more worthy 
giving, are hoping much from the growing 
interest in Christian consecration. 

It looks as if the long stationary stream of 
giving would flow more freely if evangelism 
were to become a practical working force in 
men already Christians. And certainly, if 
men come into the kingdom with full sur- 
render, under the revived consciousness of its 
necessity as it is now proposed to present it, 
the surrendered life will surely carry larger 
and more intelligent giving. 

If the young people now in and of the 
churches, who are being trained in knowl- 
edge of the world’s spiritual needs, can get 
and maintain ‘‘a closer walk with God,” re- 
eruits for the army of givers will be rallying 
to the standard. 

Is not God’s hand to be .seen in the syn- 


chronizing of these two movements (not alone © 


in our denomination, but in others), the move- 
ment fora more consecrated living, and that 
for a more consecrated giving? 

Norwich, Ct. 





The constitution of the new Republic of 
Panama provides that “‘habitual drunken- 
ness’ is a sufficient reason for depriving a 
citizen of his citizenship. Since a drunkard 
has deprived himself of ability to exercise 
the duties of a citizen, the state does right to 
protect itself by excluding him from the list 
of voters. 


Compact Organization in 
Another Maine Conference 


Hancock Conference, Maine, comprising 
the churches of Mt. Desert and the neighbor- 
ing islands and mainland, following the ex- 
ample of Cumberland and Penobscot Confer- 
ences, has taken steps to constitute itself a 
standing body for executive action between 
sessions. If its proposals are accepted by the 
churches, one of the two delegates from each 
church to the semiannual sessions will be ap- 
pointed for a year to constitute with the 
pastors and the moderator and scribe of con- 
ference ex oficiis a standing committee, em- 
powered to act through an executive committee 
in offering counsel or arbitration in local diffi- 
culties, assisting in the supply of vacant pul- 
pits, disseminating information as to the prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism and its agencies 
and activities, promoting comity with other 
bodies working in the same field, and advising 
and co-operating with the Maine Missionary 
Society as to the opening of new fields. 

The conference has also appointed a Sea- 
coast Missionary Committee to act in con- 
nection with the Maine Missionary Society 
and such other conferences of the coast coun- 
ties as may be willing to take part in raising 
means to employ a missionary to work among 
the small and pastorless communities scat- 
tered on the islands and along the broken 
coastline of the state. Information in regard 
to this work may be had by addressing the 
committee, Rev. D. A. Walker, South West 
Harbor, Rev. A. M. McDonald, Bar Harbor, 
and Rev. C. N. Davie, Islesford, or Rev. 
Charles Harbutt, secretary of the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society, Portland. w. 





The Enrollment of the National 







Council 
Present Entitled to 
PII i obs cexcnkasbesccdan cppencnan 2 14 
ME <5 saad vopetwnd <add capa séenaen 0 2 
IEE Soc Cec diga ne cine cask beets 8 23 
CI 06 Si naaue sess ovsd eo keade 10 
COUNTIES SSG 0 oo 0k Hac iacees 31 39 
a ikacs oa kaa « . ss bisceneh al 6 6 
ce EET ee oe ee eee eye ae 2 14 
BR biped we hina nai w eutig tos ohoda wre ee 4 8 
MN Cc c'S155'4 case cas PRES eS 1 2 
PN. J Panky Cece cach ace ceneuvauwces 33 42 
RNB do ccs aac gts oNeticnadtevees 5 7 
DOIG bcos cédescee Cans cusensdecresiel 30 36 
Pe ies os tect s006ne es Geb iens 16 19 
DM exch nn dass chs. is ndtcencnscdtee 1 3 
IR on cece odd. cnias eat econtace 1 3 
NG Sa oo CF cay eanedh se sede kaese cus 10 28 
III oes ca «cc ccc ccd wete 51 74 
MIEN 9a Cawc line ohne <ceccts cases 31 36 
SIU Sco bce PuceSnceshcdéncivndes 21 22 
Ms Soo 67 aoe one Woes cb Te des 1 2 
pA BT A, | Sao ep ee 9 9 
PR a ieee 08S CE RR 2 2 
RS bisa <tr itincxicaadidn unkect 13 21 
New Hampshire.................-.0 4 22 
PRE AOUIEGS os <« voteee-ssccequassiuae 4 7 
ES ia as os <> gu an.ndcdsadans 0 2 
WOME TR nad econ Soe oss cade sosvee'ces 21 38 
PINS «oo so ces cv ace dccceccaia 1 2 
INS So 5 3 Seiwe sg dcios ccivcc dae 4 10 
eis ER ag Aree AE BCR AP 21 33 
sa PE Ik vee i Sondatiis 3 6 
QUOT iiss oi ncs Ses eecbens 2 7 
Pennsylvania ........... 4 11 
Rhode Island... 4 5 
South Dakota. 14 17 
Tennessee .... 2 5 
Texas ...... 0 2 
Utah ..... 0 2 
Vermont ... 13 24 
IIR So 5 hasscdas cctwarcnes sasone 6 18 
UMMM: Soin ce NySeccccwonce ckece 21 27 
Be eee ERT ETC LETTE 1 2 
Colleges and Seminaries.............. 18 
Benevolent Societies................. 6 
OAIEE os b:h0nd < RRS cemedecnednbenve 3 
Voting membership............ 437 
Honorary Members.................. 2 
NOOR, oe wos cet enee<eccctingges ss 30 
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46 
TR SOR ge ceils a ibe whaues 483 
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The Hillis-Dawson Campaign in 
Brooklyn 


BY VOICE AND PEN. NOV. 13-20 


Sermons in Plymouth Church by Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Dawson of London, Eng. Discus- 
sions in the Brooklyn Eagle on Great Na- 
tional Themes by Newell Dwight Hillis. 


Nov. 13, Sunday. Sermons by Rev. William J. 
Dawson in Plymouth Church, 10.30 A. m., Our 
Duty to the Bystander. 7.45 p. m., The Unavoid- 
able Christ. Discussion by Dr. Hillis, What Did 
Daniel Webster Mean When He Said that the 
Republic would not survive the Loss of the Amer- 
ican Sunday One Century? 

Nov. 14. Sermon, 8 p. m., The Courage to For- 
get. Discussion, The Peril of Moral Illiteracy for 
the Nation. 

Nov. 15. Sermon, 8 p. M., The Ministry of Night. 
Discussion, That Christ Has always been the 
Friend of the People; that the progress of the 
working classes has been the progress of Christian 
ideals: An Appeal with an Outlook. 

Nov. 16. Sermon, 8 P. M., God Waiting Man’s 
Answer. Discussion, What Happens to a Nation 
Whose Wealth Grows Faster than Its Spirituality. 

Nov. 17. Sermon, 8 p. M., The Last Step. Dis- 
cussion, Ideals for the Young Men of Brooklyn. 

Nov. 18. Sermon, 8 p. M., Cana Man Straighten 
His Record? Discussion, Dreams of the Ideal 
Commonwgalths: An Outlook Upon the City Beau- 
tifal. 

Nov. 19. An original story by W. J. Dawson. 
Discussion, Christ and the Social Problems. 

Nov. 20, 1030 A.M. Sermon, To the Uttermost. 
7.45 P.M. Sermon, The Seasons of the Soul. 





The Suffolk South 


In his address welcoming this conference to 
Union Church, Boston, for its fall meeting, Dr. 
S. L. Loomis referred to that church as the natural 
home of the conference; because so many of the 
parents and grandparents of those present had 
worshiped there, and because in days to come their 
children, coming from other parts of the country to 
finish their education in this city, and having their 
temporary homes in that locality, would attend its 
services. This true word spoken in jest really ex- 
pressed a condition in modern life which gave rise 
to all the topics presented at the conference—the 
state of flux in the communities in which most of 
our churches do their work. 

After reports from the delegates to the General 
Association and the National Council, Rev. A. H. 
Pingree of Norwood considered The Boy as a Spirit- - 
ual Problem. It was a plea for recognition that 
the boy is susceptible to those appeals to a sense 
of duty and honor which have made knights and 
heroes of men; and for a wise, tactful and untiring 
effort to keep the boy through his growth to man- 
hood in touch with the life of the church. _ The dis- 
cussion showed that this subject receives increasing 
attention at the hands of both ministers and laymen, 
and various expedients were reported for accom- 
plishing the purpose urged. 

The tendency to homelessness in modern church 
life was vividly portrayed in a paper by Miss Fran- 
ces J. Dyer, who characterized the drift as being 
away from “ horizontal” and toward “ perpendicu- 
lar”? home making. The home, so called, is often 
not much more than a place to eat and sleep and 
prepare for the varied occupations and engagements 
in the world outside. The Church, therefore, as 
never before, is called upon to minister to the spir- 
itual life of the individual; and the more necessity, 
if possible, exists for the individual to attend the 
services of the Church and replenish the springs of 
religious devotion. The attempt of the Church to 
carry on sociological activities which are duplicated 
outside was deprecated, and the distinctively spir- 
itual or devotional features were commended and 
emphasized. The appeal for attendance at church 
or interest in its work should not be mainly social 
benefit or entertainment, but contact with spiritua; 
realities which enrich the life, calm the spirit and 
ennoble the mind. 

Rey. Charles A. Northrop made an appeal for 
systematic beneficence—a reaching out of the local 
church to the larger field for the furtherance of the 
kingdom of God. Dr. S. B. Capen, fresh from the 
missionary meetings and the National Council, 
showed how the spirit of the former became the 
impulse of the latter, and brought the conviction 
that through the element of unselfish devotion to 
the higher and broader interests of the kingdom 
would come the great spiritual awakening and up- 
lift which all the churches desire. 
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The Message of the Church to Our Time was 
stated by Rev. Edward Payson Drew, Immanuel’s 
new pastor, to be the possibility of the advent into 
the life of the regenerating and sanctifying power 
of the Spirit of God. No new message is needed. 
It may be couched in modern terms and presented 
in forms adapted to the thought and life of today, 
but it must be, after all, the same message that has 
stirred the heart and transformed the life in all 
times—the vital relation of man to God and his 
fellowmen, the statement of conditions upon which 
alone prosperity and happiness can be ultimately 
realized, and the definite promise of divine illumi- 
nation and support. B. 


From Worcester South 


This circle of Bay State churches has reason to 
be encouraged by .the events of recent months. 
Every church is again supplied with a pastor. 
Millbury Second has begun auspiciously with the 
latest comer, Rev. G. F. Ekins, whose installation 
will probably occur early in December. The fall 
meeting of the conference was held in Westboro, 
Oct. 27. The church edifice is undergoing a com- 
plete change in its commodious Sunday school 
rooms at an expense of $1,400, in addition to 
$3,800 for a beautiful Estey organ, soon to be set 
in the auditorium. Out of its evangelistic services 
this church has already received thirty-five acces- 
sions. Upton will report sixteen as having united 
during the year. Rockdale is happy in a tower 
bell, which first rang out its message Oct. 23. 
Grafton reports mission study classes which at- 
tract Unitarian young people. At Zast Douglas 
the Swedish church bought a chapel this summer 
and the Mass. Home Missionary Society main- 
tained a student supply from Chicago Seminary 
for four months. The interesting work in Sunday 
school lines accomplished in South Douglas by Miss 
Zillah G. Grant has been passed over to Metho- 
dists in the interests of comity and assured support. 
The State Missionary Society has made an appro- 
priation for this work for the current year. Rev. 
Dorrall Lee, recently beginning his ministry in 
Blackstone, credits the Endeavor Society with being 
the “ tiding-over ” factor between pastorates. Sutton 
has increased the interest of its midweek services 
through the introduction of selected readings which 
throw light upon the handbook topics. The pro- 
gram of the conference was built up on the theme: 
Our Life in Christ: Our Work for Christ. Partici- 
pants from without the gates were Dr. A. B. Chal- 
mers, who spoke upon The Sources of Power, and 
Secretary Smith, who reported the Grinnell meet- 
ing of the American Board. Ww. P. L. 





An Innovation at the Randolph 
Installation 


The Bay State claims her own in the call and 
prompt installation of Rev. John L. Sewall as pastor 
at Randolph. In his pastorates at Plymouth and 
North Brookfield and through his editorial work on 
the Golden Rule, Mr. Sewall became widely known 
throughout the state. He now receives a hearty 
welcome back after several years’ work in the West 
and at St. Albans, Vt. During the interim since 
the conclusion of Rev. C. A. Hilton’s ministry the 
church has been fortunate in securing the services 
of Rev. Edward Norton of Quincy as acting pastor ; 
consequently the work is in favorable condition for 
the new pastor. A large and representative council 
was much pleased with the statements of experi- 
ence and faith of the pastor-elect, and gladly par- 
ticipated in the installing service. A feature worthy 
of imitation was the public reception of the pastor 
into church membership. In fitting words the act- 
ing pastor and senior deacon welcomed bim to fel- 
lowship. The innovation was impressive, interest- 
ing and appropriate. NORFOLK. 





Martha’s Vineyard 


The old church in Edgartown has just had a happy 
experience of modern evangelism. Rev. L. B. Good- 
rich of Marlboro spent five days helping his friend, 
Rev. F. M. Cutler, contributing freely his time and 
labor, and in spite of bad weather carried the series 
of meetings to a successful close. The services for 
children brought the public school to church almost 
en masse and gave the little folk something pleasant 
and wholesome to remember. The evening meet- 
ings led eleven persons to confess Christ and im- 
parted a genuine stimulus to all departments. The 
ties of comity with the other local churches were 
strengthened, for they, too, shared in the blessing. 
Careful preparation had been made by Mr. Cutler, 


but the results were immediately due to Mr. Good- 
rich’s forceful and earnestiy spiritual preaching. 

West Tisbury has an additional reason for believ- 
ing in foreign missions. Its new pastor, Rev. Haig 
Adadourian, is the son of a native Congregational 
minister in Armenia, a product of the American 
Board mission. Mr. Adadourian comes from the 
Manomet Church, Plymouth, where he has had a 
successful pastorate of seven years. He and his 
cultured American wife are receiving a warm wel- 
come on the Vineyard. 

“ Faith, flowers and Edwards,” is the phrase one 
visitor employed to describe the successful work of 
the Bethel maintained by the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society at Vineyard Haven. Chaplain Ed- 
wards is in charge, and the other two words refer 
to his way of carrying the gospel to sailors. With 
hundreds of vessels anchoring in the harbor each 
year the Bethel is really a church home for more 
than a thousand seafaring men. Congregation- 
alists visiting Martha’s Vineyard should take pains 
to call on Brother Edwards, for he is a loyal Con- 
gregationalist working under our own denomina- 
tional auspices, in a town where there is no regular 
Congregational church. M. 





A Pastor Who Has Left His 
Mark 


While calling upon old friends with a former 
pastor, a man who was young forty years ago 
said to him out of a grateful heart, ‘‘ You left your 
mark on this community.” This expresses well our 
impression of the faithful ministry of Rev. R. P. 
Hibbard, who has just completed sixteen years 
at Gloucester. This type of man is the glory of 
our New England ministry. Always an effective 
preacher, he has excelled as a pastor, a true shep- 
herd of the flock. Trinity is a strong family church, 
and as such has given of its life to several churches 
which have sprung up around it. Mr. Hibbard’s 
ministry has been essentially spiritual, building up 
men in the faith, and wivning theif intelligent sup- 
port to the church, the fruits of which appeared in 
the large a ion of bers in tion with 
@ general revival which strengthened several of the 
churches a few years ago. “He is a very useful 
man,” said the secretary of one of the missionary 
boards, which meant, in that instance, that he can 
be counted on to give his counsel and hearty sup- 
port to every good cause. He has the happy faculty 
of bringing things to pass. Whether in his own 
church or in municipal affairs, in the association 
of ministers or in the fellowship of the churches, 
men turp naturally to him for advice, and are sure 
to receive his attention. Indeed, the personal ele- 
ment entering into all his ministry has been its 
beauty and strength. Essex South yields him reluc- 
tantly to another field of labor. J. G.N. 








In the Connecticut Valley 


The uppermost thought in our churches just now 
is evangelistic. Springfield is organized and ex- 
pectant. Revival services are already past or pres- 
ent in some of the churches, but the regular cam- 
paign will open Nov. 13. Fora week Bishop Vincent 
will present the intellectual appeal of Christianity, 
restating its principles from the modern viewpoint, 
correcting popular misconceptions of its spirit and 
applying it to modern life. These daily meetings in 
the City Hall will close Nov. 20. After Thanksgiv- 
ing the churches, singly or in groups, will enter ac- 
tively into evangelistic work. Rev. A.C. Dixon will 


be the preacher for the central group at First 


Church, Rev. Ralph Gillam for the Hill group at 
Hope Church and Dr. L. W. Munhallin West Spring- 
field. Similar movements are being considered in 
Chicopee and Holyoke, while the suburban towns are 
eagerly anticipating the city meetings and hoping 
that the blessing will overflow municipal limits and 
enrich the whole valley. 
CHURCH MUSIC . 

The Congregational Club had a large attendance 
at the Second Ohurch, Holyoke, Nov. 1 and heard an 
interesting address from Mr. N. H. Allen, organist 
and choir director of the Center Church, Hartford, 
on The Desirability of a Distinctive Type of Church 
Music. He reviewed four types, Roman, German, 
Greek and Anglican, all thriving on Establishment 
but drooping when transplanted. Various phases 
of American church music were considered, such as 
Puritan psalm singing, gospel hymns and quartet 
adaptations of Italianopera Mr. Allen advocated 
chorus choirs, protected from the caprice of music 
¢ muittees and the endowment of a few choirs (or 
more) as exemplars in the cultivation of a churchly 
type of music; and, since custom now places the 
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singers where they must be seen, vestments are 
much to be desired. Following the address the local 
vested choir of forty voices, under the direction of 
Mr. William C. Hammond, gave several illustra- 
tions, chiefly the work of living English composers 
in their interpretation of the Te Deum, Magnificat 
and other ancient selections. 


PERSONAL 


A readjustment of the work of our French 
churches removes Rev. T. 8. St. Aubin from Spring- 
field to Lowell, and adds his late charge to the care 
of Rev. Albert J. Lods of Holyoke. Mr. St. Aubin 
has been here seven years, doing good work among 
his people, and having a warm place in the hearts 
of his brethren. 

The call of Rev, E. F. Hunt to Maynard removes 
one of the senior pastors of Franklin County, who 
has for nine years labored successfully in Conway, 
increasing the membership and largely augmenting 
the benevolences. 

Hampden Conference faces the unusual condition 
of having its forty-seven pulpits all filled; Olivet, 
Springfield, is technically pastorless but has en- 
gaged Rev. Rufus 8S. Underwood of evangelistic 
fame as acting pastor until such time as the church 
is prepared to call and install a minister. The 
latest accessions to our ministerial ranks are Rev. 
Messrs. Arthur Hodges and G. E. Lake at the 
Chester churches, and Arthur Titcomt at Feeding 
Hills. Lone. 





On the Upper Connecticut 


The end of October closed much the longest pas- 
torate in the north country for a generation past— 
that of Rev. C. L. Skinner of Haverhill, N.H. Eleven 
years ago as a young man he settled in that beauti- 
ful hill town, which overlooks the Connecticut val- 
ley far and near. His hearty, faithful service, both 
to church and community, have won the cordial 
regard of his fellow-townsmen. But the railroad 
left the old county seat to one side. The courts sit 
there no longer; the population is slowly declining ; 
and Mr. Skinner, now in his prime, is no doubt 
justified in seeking a field giving more scope to his 
energy and ability. 

The meeting of Coos Conference, Oct. 4, 6, with 
the church at Littleton was marked by unusual 
spiritual interest, which culminated in the addresses 
of Dr. R. C. Flagg of Berlin and Rev. W. P. Elkins 
of Bath, the latter speaking on the Practice of the 
Presence of God. Notable sermons were preached 
by Rev. L F. Reed of Montpelier, Vt., and Dr. 8 G. 
Barnes of St. Johnsbury, Vt. Rev. E. R. Stearns of 
Lancaster is the new clerk and treasurer. w. F. c. 





For a Spiritual Campaign 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY HAMPSHIRE CONFER- 
ENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, NOV 2 


1, That every church observe Holy Week by 
holding appropriate services. 

2. That every church for a certain period during 
the coming year devote its regular meetings to the 
special purpose of reviving interest in the funda- 
mental truths of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

38. When circumstances warrant, that the 
churches hold a series of extra meetings, employ- 
ing outside assistance if it seem advisable, assured 
of the reasonable financial support of the con- 
ference. 

4. Whenever possible, that the various denom!- 
nations represented in the community co-operate 
in bringing the issue of eternal life to the un- 
churched and neglected members of the com- 
munity. 





Nuggets 


From the pontiff up.— Dr. McKenzie. 

The promise in prayer is to the man who will use 
God’s gift in doing God’s will.—Dr. McKenate. 

I have the consolation of knowing that my audi- 
ence grows more select as it grows thinner. —Dr. 
Moxom. 

The time has gone by when we are perplexed by 
Daniel and the fiery furnace and embarrassed by 
Jonab.—Dr. McKenzie. 

He who is unwilling to learn from others will en- 
large his conceit a great deal more than he will 
broaden his information.—Dr. McKenzte. 





Wait until Japanese loyalty burns for King Christ 
as now for the emperor, then for the first time 
we shall know what the word missionary means.— 
Doremus Scudder. 
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Calls 


ALEXANDER, J. LAMBERT, Berlin, Wis., to Granby, 
Que. Call extended on his record. 

ALLEN, PAUL R., Cambridge, N. Y., to Corning. 
Accepts. 

BOCKOVEN, Wm. A., Livingston, Mont., to Wa- 
dena, Minn. Accepts. 

Brown, Gro. E., Mapleton, Minn., to Belgrade. 

Browy, L. E., to Bridgeport, Mich. Accepts. 

CHAMPLIN, OLIVER P., Fertile, Minn., to Marion 
and Lithville, N.D. Accepts. 

CLARK, GRANT V., Yale Sem., to Tomahawk, Wis. 
Accepts. 

Couns, W. H., to Merrill, Mich. Aceepts. 

Davins, HOWELL, Johnstown, Pa., accepts call to 
Bethany Ch., 8. Portland, Me. 

DoREAN, Wa. W., Holbrook, Mass., to Pilgrimage 
Ch., Plymouth. Accepts, to begin Dec. 25. 

GILL, On 4B. O., Jericho Center, Vt., to W. Lebanon, 
N.H. Accepts. 

HULL, JOHN H., Marblehead, O., accepts call to 
beceme manager of the Congregational Summer 
oe and pastor of the church at Frankfort, 
Mich. . 

JELLIFFB, W. RAYMOND (Presb.), New York, 
WN. Y., to be an iate minister at Central 
Ch., Boston, Mass, Accepts, and is at work. 

LOOFBOURON, LEON L., Boston University Theo- 
logical School, to Winthrop Ch., Charlestown, 
Maszs., for one year. 

Lone, HENRY B , Prescott, Ariz., to Tucson. Ac- 
cepts. 

Luos, 8. P., to Kewaunee, Wis. Accepts. 

LYON, Evi C., Minneapolis, Minn., to Grey Eagle 
and Swanville. Accepts. 

Mason, J. H.,to Danbury, Neb. Accepts. 

MILLS, HERBERT L., Cherry Hill and Park Vale 
Chs., Omaha, Neb., to Hillside Ch., same city. 
Acbepts. 

MoATs, JOHN W., Towanda, Ll, to Highland and 
Leona, Kan. 

Moore, Epson J., Norfolk, Mass., to Hill, N. H., 
for one year. Accepts. 

MORRILL, M. T., Woodstock, Vt., to become asso- 
eiate pastor of College Ch., Hanover, N. H. Ac- 
eepts, and is at work. 

MuDIE, HOWARD, Springfield, Mass., to Second 
Parish Ch., Portland, Me. 

Noygs, HENRY H., New Gloucester, Mass., to 
Island Falls, his only previous pastorate. Ac- 
cepts. 

OLMSTRBAD, EDGAR H., First Ch., Granby, Ct., to 
Kensington. Accepts. 

OSTRANDER, LINCOLN, White Cloud, Mich., to 
Linden. Accepts. 

PACKARD, HERBERT L., W. Brooksville, Me., to 
Bristol. Declines. 

Peery, LEwis E., Dayville Ch., Killingly, Ct., to 
Ayer, Mass. Accepts. 

PETERSON, OSCAR W., Strong, Me., to Cornish and 
BK. Baldwin. Accepts, and will study at Bowdoin 
Coll. 

Pincu, FRED’K, Chassell, Mich,, to Chippewa Lake. 

PRITCHARD, W.S , Granby, Que., to St. John, Can. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

PYBL, FRANCiS, to Freeland, Mich. Accepts. 

Roor, E. TALLMADGE, Elmwood Temple, Provi- 

® dence, K. I., to devote his entire time to the New 
England field secretaryship of the Federation of 
Ceaureches. Accepts, beginning Dec. 1. 

Ross, WmM., England, accepts call to High 8t Ch., 
Portiand, Me., and is at work. 

SmirH, CALEB E., Peru, Mass., to Heath, Accepts. 

STACKPOLE, MARKHAM W., recently of Magnolia, 
Mass.,to become an associate minister at Central 
Ob., Boston. Accepts, and is at work. 

STEELE, E. L., to Monroe, Ct., for two years. 

STEELE, WM., Crary, N. D.,to Oberon. Accepts. 

STRANGE, WM. L., Condon, Ore., to Wilsonville 
and Butteville. Accepts, with post office address 
at Sherwood. 

SucKow, Wm. J., Fort Dodge, Io., to Hampton. 

SWANSON, JOHRN E., Swedish Ch., Li :coln, Neb., to 
Swedish Mission at Wahoo. Accepts. 

TAYLOR, LAWRENCE, Bloomington, Neb., to Syca- 
more, Kan. Accepts. 

TRAVIS, A. FERDINAND, Kensington, Ct., to Hop- 
kinton, Mass. Accepts, and is at work 

TUTHILL, C. JULIAN, Sanford, Me., to Westhamp- 
ton, Mass. Declines. 

WINTER, PAUL, Dexter, Miun., to Medford. Ac- 
eepts. 

Woop, ALFRED A., Fulton, Wis., to Ellsworth, Io. 
Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


LieGETT, GEO. A., i. Richmond Hil!, N. Y., Nov. 3 
Sermon, Dr. H. P. Dewey; other part+, Rev. Drs. 
T. B. McLeod, A. J. Lyman and R. J. Kent. 

MaRTyNn, Wm. C., i. Acushnet Uh., New Bedford, 








Mass., Nov. 1. Sermon, Rev. 8. 8. Martyn; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. S. C. Bushnell, Wm. Carruth- 
ers, F. E. Ramsdell and J. P. Trowbridge. 

SEWALL, JOHN L., t. Randolph, Mass., Nov. 2. 
Sermon, Dr. ©. B. Rice; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Edw. Norton, W. W. Dornan, A. J. Dyer and Drs. 
J. C. Labaree and F. E. Emrich. 

TRAVIS, A. FERDINAND, i. Hopkinton, Mass., Nov. 
2. Sermon, Dr. C. H. Daniels; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. W. Sleeper, M. H. Turk, J. J. Walker 
and Dr. F. E. Sturgis. 


Resignations 

ALLEN, PAUL BR , Cambridge, N. Y. 

DascoMB, ARTHUR 8., Austin, Mion. 

DoRNAN, Wa. W., Holbrook, Mass. 

JUNE, ADRIAN T., Ligonia Ch., 8. Portland, Me. 

MCKINNON, NORMAN, South Ch., Augusta, Me., 
after four years’ service. 

NoyYEs, HENRY H., New Gloucester, Me., after six 
years’ service. 

OLMSTE\D, EpGak H., First Ch., Granby, Ct. 

PERRY, Lewis E., Dayville Ch., Killingly, Ct., 
after five years’ service. 

PRITCHARD, W. 8., Granby, Que., after six years’ 
service. 

RowLeEy, CHAS. H., Harwich, Mass., after five 
years’ service. He will spend the winter at Rich- 
ville, Ct. 

Root, E. TALLMADGE, Elmwood Temple, Provi- 
dence, R. I., after eight years’ service. 

TowER, CHAs. E., Hampton, Ia., 

WILTBERGEB, Louis W., South Shore, 8. D. 

Woon, ALFRED A., Fulton, Wis., after three years’ 


service. 
Personals 


Roycg, Leroy, for more than fifty years a Con- 
gregational minister. and wife, celebrated their 
golden wedding in Cleveland, O., last week. Mr. 
Royce’s charges have been in Indiana, Illinois 
and Ohio. He retired from active service about 
two years ago. 

WHITTLESEY, Gen. E., secretary of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners and for more than fifty 
years a Congregational minister, celebrated Oct. 
31, with his wife, their golden wedding at their 
home in Washington, where they kept open house 
and received many congratulations from their 
friends near and far. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


AMESBURY, MAss., Rev. J. D. Dingwell. Young 
people’s society—95 per cent. of whose members 
are under twenty—instead of using the regular 
prayer meeting topics, is studying Steps Ohrist- 
ward, by Howard Allen Bridgman, under the lead 
of the pastor. Through the kindness of friends, 
a@ copy .of the book has been put into the hands 
of each member of the class. 

BEATRICE, NEB., Rev. G. W. Crofts. Congrega- 
tionalists have invited United.Brethren to worship 
with them while the house of the latter is repaired. 
At the first union service the U. B. pastor 
preached. . 

CHICAGO, ILL., South, Rev. W. B. Thorp on Sun- 
day evenings gives sermons from great poems, 
alternating with life studies of great men. 

ConcorD, N. H., South, Rev. E. W. Bishop, has 
started a handsome and interesting church pa- 
per, the South Church Record. It chronicles par- 
ish events, forecasts future appointments, pre- 
sents the work of the various departments and 
has @ page of selections, inspiring or otherwise 
suggestive. It also contains an exposition of the 
passage being studied in Mr. Bishop’s course on 


the major prophets, used by his class in Hebrew 
literature. 

DEDHAM, Mass., Rev. E. H. Rudd, passed resolu- 
tions of greeting to its neighboring church, St. 
Paul's, on the coming of its new rector, and at- 
tended a vesper service in order to welcome him. 
These fraternal overtures were cordially appre- 
ciated and acknowledged by the senior warden of 
St. Paul’s. 

WELLESLEY HILLs, Mass., Rev. P. T. Farwell 
gives an occasional lecture on the lives of Con- 
gregational leaders, including some of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. The midweek meeting is in charge 
of a committee of six. 


Material Gain or Loss 


DicgHTon, Mass., Rev. F. J. Noyes. Chureh aad 
parsonage shingled, new carpet laid in auditorium, 
— purchased; all at a cost of about 
$425. 

GOFFSTOWN, N. H.—Meeting house refreseoed ; 
new carpet laid, with minor improvements. After 
several weeks in town hall, services resumed in 
church building. Rev. H. R. McCartney begins 
second year’s work with much promise. 

HAMPDEN, MgE., Rev. G. H. Hull. Extensive re- 
pairs on interior, including steel ceiling and walls, 
new seats and $250 carpet. Church recently re- 
dedicated. 

HUNTINGTON, CT., Rev. F. A. Holden. $100 raised 
toward fund for mission at Foochow, China. 

MENASHA, Wis., Rev. E. G. Crowdis, reeently 
adopted the Pilgrim Hymnal, the gift of a friend 
of the church, through the minister. 

NEw SALEM, Mass., Rev. C. H. Chapin, adds to 
the tidy parsonage a comely and substantial sta- 
ble. Toward the cost, the pastor’s wife secured 
generous aid from outside friends and a summer 
sale enabled the ladies’ circle to add $100. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Pilgrim, Rev. H. W. Myers, 
lately rededicated its refitted auditorium. Ser- 
mons by Rev. Messrs. E. C. Rice and C. A. Jones. 
The alterations, costing $2,500, include new gal- 
lery and organ loft, several memorial windows 
and a steam plant. The work was done by the 
members, led by their pastor. 

ROcHESTER, N. H., Rev. H. A. Blake. Bepairs 
include hard wood floors, the lowering of one 
floor to the level of others, papering, painting 
within and without. ; 

Saco, Mk., Rev. Carl M. Gates. Auditorium recar- 
peted ; chapel renovated, recarpeted and furnished 
with pictures, portiéres, screen, etc. Expenses 
paid by the Ladies’ Circle. By special anonymous 
gifts settees replaced by comfortable chairs, mak- 
ing chapel cozy and comfortable. 

Upton, Mass., Rev. E. W. Eldridge. Steps and 
entrance to church badly damaged by wind storm, 
Oct. 21. 

WELLINGTON, KAN., Rev. W. C. Wheeler. $1,000 
raised toward $2,000 parsonage, to be built at 


once. 
Spiritual Activity 


HUNTINGTON, Cr., Rev. F. A. Holden. About 30 
accessions, mostly on confession, within 15 
months. 

St. PETERSBURG, FLA.—Net gain of 100 members 
in three-years’ pastorate of Rev. J. P. Hoyt. 

VoLuNTOWN, OT., Rev. H. M. Kellogg. Revival, 
with converts ranging in age from eight to 76. 
Large increase to Sunday school and Endeavor 
Society. Evangelist Buffum helped pastor at 
start. Converts banded into Fresh Recruits for 
regular pastoral instruction, preparatory to join- 
ing the church. 
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Adds wholesomeness to the food. 


For making fine biscuit and cake there 
is no leavening agent equal to it. 
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Japanese War Toweling 


Even a slight acquaintance with Japanese 
pictures is convincing proof of the national 
sense of humor. In the November Atlantic 
appears a letter from Japan by the late Laf- 
cadio Hearn, in the course of which he de- 
scribes some of the uses made by Japanese 
artists and designers of the events of the war. 


The towel designs celebrating naval 
victories have been particularly success- 


ful; they are mostly in white, on a 
blue round; or in black, on a white 
ground. 


Besides towels decorated with artistic 
sketches of this sort, there have been 
placed upon the market many kinds of 
towels bearing comic war pictures—cari- 
catures or cartoons which are amusing 
without being.malignant. It will be re- 
membered that at the time of the first 
attack made upon the Port Arthur squad- 
ron, several of the Russian officers were 
in the Dalny Theater—never dreaming 
that the Japanese would dare to strike 
the first blow. This incident has been 
made the subject of a towel oy i At 
one end is a comic study of the faces of 
the Russians, delightedly watching the 
gyrations of a ballet dancer. At the 
other end is a study of the faces of the 
same commanders when they find, on re- 
turning to the port, only the masts of 
their battleships above water. 

Another towel shows a procession of 
fish in front of a surgeon’s office—wait- 
ing their turns to be relieved of sundry 
bayonets, swords, revolvers and repeat- 
ing rifles, which have stuck in their 
throats. A third towel picture repre- 
sents a Russian diver examining, with a 
prodigious magnifying glass, the holes 
made by torpedoes in the hull of a sunken 
cruiser. Comic verses or legends, in cur- 
sive text, are printed beside these pic- 
tures. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Park Street Church, Boston, 
Nov. 14, 10.30 a. M. Speakers, Bishops J. W. Hamil- 
ton and C, H. Fowler. 

AMERICAN ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE, Columbus, O., Nov. 
16-18. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF ear Pilgrim Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 11 A. 

SATURDAY taeda BIBLE CLA&S8, Park 
Church, every Saturday, 2.30 p. M. Leader, Rev. 


McElveen. 
STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or corrections should be sent promptly. 
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Connecticut Conference, New London, Nov. 15-17 

Georgia Convention, Augusta, Nov. 17-20 

Mississippi, a Nov. — 
Marriages’ 





‘The charge Sor marriage | notices is twenty-five cents. 





EDMANDS WILLIAMS- In Newton. Nov. 3, by Rev 
t. B. Tobey, Frederick Lincoln Edmands and Edith 
Elizabeth Williams. 


Deaths 


wre hare for cents. 4 
Sin cents, na, counting ¢ aight pen yy 
pom should be with the notic 


BROWN—In Newburyport, Mass., Oct. 21, Miss Susan 
Newman Brown, president of the Essex North Branch 
of the W. B. M. 

TAPPAN-—In Fairhaven, Mass., Oct. 31, Judge Francis 
Wilder Tappan, son of the late ‘John Tappan of Boston, 
aged 87 yrs., 10 mo Os. 











CATHERINE GERTRUDE NASH 

Miss Nash, daughter of the late John W. and Cath- 
erine A. W. Nash, granddaughter of Col. David Phelps 
Nash of New Haven, Vt.,and Col, Jonathan S. Wilcox 
of Madison, Ct. , died suddenly at Madison, Ct., Oct. 8, 
of cerebro- meningitis. Her sudden death (her illness 
lasting but a few hours) was a great shock to the com- 
munity, where her deep interest in church and town, 
and desire for their true raw gees in spiritual, intel- 
lectual and material lines; and her friendly sympathy 
toward all in trouble had endeared her to many, who 
now say,“ She was my best friend, no one can ever take 
her place.’”’ The expressions of sorrow from the Sab- 
bath school of which she was“ home superintendent” 
and the “resolutions” of the Library Association of 
which she was a charter member and for yonse the treas- 
urer, show the loss to the town. Gifted by nature with 
the art of imparting knowledge, teaching was her delight, 
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and upon her graduation from Frobestey onaulens she 
accepted the —_ anon gg — principal of S ichi- 
Eat High Sc ed there to ae Gresk and 

tin (her specialty) ft int ogi Ne poet ille, Ky., 
where she won unstinte = etic. the de ent in- 
creasing rapidly, and outside pupils taking advantage 
of her unusual teaching. Also ta ht in the Misses 
Graham School, later in the Misses Ely’s School in New 
York city. In all these places she won the admiration 
and love of teachers and pupils by her scholarship, per- 
sonal attractions and lovely character; and her resig- 
nations were received with expressions of — regret, 
while the friendships formed were permane 

In the ninth generation from ay” Nash and John 
Wilcox of the first founders of New ven and Hart- 
ford, and tracing lineal decent from sixty-six other 
Puritan leaders who settled in this country before 1660, 
including such men as Theophilus Eaton, first governor 

of New Haven Colony, William Jones who succeeded 
him, Rev. Samuel Stone, Rev. Adam blakeman, Capt. 
Simon Willard, her pride was not in the lineage but in 
the deeds of her ancestors, and in trying to stand in her 
day and generation, as they stood in theirs, for upright- 
nee, © , loyalty to the ‘Chure h, to their country and to high 

de 


Loyalty was her leading characteristic, ig to 
christ, to Congregationalism, to the town, to her 
friends, and especially shown iy her devotion to her 
family. Two sisters survive 

Her mother “entered into rest” Sept. 9, 1903; 
youngest sister, Alice M. Nash, May 15, 1904. 


How strange that in spite of our questions 
She maketh no answer, nor tells 

Why so soon were earth’s honoring laurels 
Displaced by God’s own immortelles. 


her 


Men Speen. like that when the evening 
Of a long, weary day droppeth down; 

But she wrought so well that the morning 
Brought for her the rest and the crown 
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All Run Down 


Wanting in vitality, vigor, 
vim—that is a condition 
that no one can safely neg- 
lect, for it is the most com- 
mon predisposing cause of 
disease. The blood is at 
fault; it needs purifying or 
enriching and the best medi- 
cine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
the great alterative and 


tonic—builds up the whole 


system. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on That Tired Feeling, 
No. 8. C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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faction than a Holman. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAN 


When you want a Bible that is easy to 
read, convenient to carry and durably 
bound, buy a HOLMAN, made by 


The Oldest and Largest 
Bible House in America 


The ITolman Co, were the first to make it possible for every person to be- 
come the owner of a high grade Teacher’s Bible at a fraction of the former 
Thin, strong paper, flexible and durable bind- 
ings, and handy volumes characterize the Holman 
The India paper Holman Bibles are printed on the 
most opaque thin printing paper made. 

Holman Bibles contain the newest maps, the latest and best helps, and the 
most complete dictionary and concordance. 

The Holman is the original Self-Pronouncing Bible. 
Parallel edition gives both versions ata glance. Holman Quarto Bibles 
are the recognized standards everywhere. Family and Pulpit Editions 
in six different languages. We also have special bindings for pulpit 


Bibles always make suitable gifts and no Bible will give better satis- 


Holman Bibles are carried in stock by all book sellers. 


on sale in your - i aaasaes write us and we will see that 
oe HOLMAN & CO., Publishers, Bit 
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SWIVEL and “SWING 


luxury begins. 
like a pure luxury. 


‘ without it. 
furniture is, 





It is difficult to tell sometimes where necessity ends and 


This Swivelled Cheval, for example, looks at first sight 
Yet itis hard to see how the well-dressed 
woman, who has a proper regard for her appearance, can do 
If it is not a necessity to her, then no piece of 


The advantage of the swivelled mechanism is worth many 
times its trifling extra cost, for it enables you to see every 
angle of the figure from every standpoint. 


The ordinary Cheval Glass leaves much to be imagined, 
but this swivelled glass, which tilts and revolves at the same 
time, gives you every view. 


We build these Swivelled Chevals in various plain, in- 
” expensive styles, and give you your choice of several woods— 
natural mahogany, antique mahogany, maple, birch or oak. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, 


DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 














J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 8886 Washingten St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Rexbury 72 and 73. 


















to hald it. 


Adults’ asc. Youths’ asc, Children’s asc. By mail or at dealers’. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for 
mouth. Bristies in irregular tufts—eleane 
This means much to cleanly persons—the unly ones who like our brush, 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


Teach your children to use me—youth’s and child’s size. 


your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 






FLORENCE MPG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Good Things Said Last Week| RAYMOND & 
I do not want wars and I do not like them, WHITCOM B’S 


but there is just one war I would like to live TOU RS. 


to see. I would like to see the United States ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
and the British Government form an alliance ae 

and make Turkey stop her Armenian murders. T r 

~ Bishop MeCabe. he First Party of the Season for 


No man today has any business to speak MEXICO AND 


with authority on what we should do in the 
Philippine Islands. Let us take what thetrav- C AL j FO R 
elers say, weigh it in balanced minds and await 


developments before we come to any decision. | 44) jeave Boston Jan. 19, 1905. in a special Pullman 
The duty of tomorrow comes best when we do | Vestibuled Train of Sleeping, Dining and Composite 


Observation Cars. 














the duty of today. The American republic | ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
, so ae ae ear me ae - tie _ inn faefding the: Wonderful ‘Kamptco Division of the To FLORIDA 
ippines if she does we e wor ies exican Central Railway, a Week in the City ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
fore her.—Bishop Brent. Mexican allway.) ROUTE BETWEEN 
California Tours Jan. 19, Feb. 9, and March 2 
i Tni ~ Mardi i o 1s, Nov. . 13, NEW YORK, BOSTON 
The citizen of the United States should keep | {%y"and yas. 10 and 31 Fee Lawl and My 31008" nd CHARLESTON, S.C 
ever before him the splendid vision of a great ——- ee pOny. ;. pea aebog a 93-0. 
republic, not only prosperous, but pure and Any Megular Train until Avanet on} with any one ot JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
happy, and working only for the good of her | Gyvaive Parties under Spectal Escort, with a St. Johns River Service Between 
people. No other country has had similar op- | Toure ty Mexico tiunas sad Europe wads aod Intermediate Landings” 
portunities—such elements of material pros- | Tour Through Oriental Lente. Pa ” The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
perity, such immunity from old evils—to start _ ek, eg eee Mee oth wes ned Cole. 
: * i 19. BC : 
with. On the success of the United States| Pernightly Cruises to Porte Bice. Tone cpemedion ter alk palate toath onl 
in working free government wisely and well, | Ratiway and Steamship Tickets to all points. Southwest. +} + ee es 
more than upon that of any other country, the (> Send for circular, mentioning trip desired. Fastest Piodern greoeiatios 
’ and Tm ervi 
future of mankind depends.—J Bryce. : ; 
ee ee RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. General Agente, i9 State Street, New York 
Whenever any organization, whether stu- | 306 Washington St., next to the Old South, Boston. 
dent body or labor union or business syndi- 25 Union Square, New York. 
cate, assumes that it has special privileges 1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








with respect to the law, it strikes a blow at 
American civilization. Obedience to law lies 
at the very foundation of our whole social 
structure. A social order in which we are 


the creatures of the law, which deals impar- 
tially and impersonally with each of us, is our ELECTRIC ~ 
only surety for justice; and he who strikes ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


a blow at it strikes a blow at the happiness 
and the freedom of every man.—President 
Pritchett of the Institute of Technology. 


Our churches, I fear, are too often delight- 
ful social clubs and not propagandist centers. 


Cultivated parochialism holds them together 
and the imperial side of Christianity is forgot- 


ten. But thereis this menacing fact, that peo- od a 
ple are growing away from the churches and 
the growth of population is much more rapid 
than the growth of the churches. We are re- 


garding them as mere barracks and we drill 
our forces on the barrack field instead of mob- 
ilizing them for an active propaganda. Fight- 
ing and conquering is the only way, and it 
must be done or another generation will find 


the churches going back ward and not growing. 
—Rer. W. J. Dawson, at Hartford Seminary. The maximum degree of safety, 


comfort and-speed surrounds the passenger 
—— to the Pacific Coast on this the most luxurious 





In life as well as racing, all the worst acci- train in the world. The route is the most 
dents happen at little ditches and cut down | . direct and is over the only double-track rail- 
fences. In the same way, you sometimes see way between Chicago and the Missouri River. 
a woman who would have made a Joan of Arc The train is perfect in all its appointments, is 
in another century and climate, threshing electric lighted throughout and runs through 
herself to pieces over all the mean worry of ‘solid without change every day in the 


housekeeping.—Rudyard Kipling. year, less than three days en route, via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC AND 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


leaving Chicago daily at 8.00 p. m. 











When Chilled to the Bone 
Painkiller vxi3 


is needed to prevent colds 
and Me ff Disease 









to ward 0 Another fast through train to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, 
without change, leaves at 11.00 p. m. daily. 
THE TOURIST’S HELPER The Best of Everything. 
r e a All agents sell tickets via the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-West Line. 
For Southern California. ~ Ere FO particulars conceraing Callforala botels, hotel eaeae Genin of 
ic an e East, t » ch . 
Dr. W. W. DUMM, Manager. sale ot special ioaonte seuad-trin tourist tickets teed all dointe, tre fg 
Tourists and homeseekers will save time and strength W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry., GHICAGO, ILL. 
OLi23 


and money by using The Tourist’s Helper. It will fur- 
nish pictures and prices of the most ayer resorts and 
most homelike places of abode. Dr. will exam- 
ine those coming for health before recommending any 
of the health resorts or sections differing so widely in 
climate and conditions. Homeseekers wil be assisted 
by wise and trustworthy helpers to buy. intelligently in 
any section in Southern California. Tite us at Room 
218 Grant Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PICTURESQUE SCOOUTHERNIPACIFIC =" 


STEAMSHIPS WEEKLY FROM 170 Washington St., 


i+ AVA YW A NEW YORK VIA NEW ORLEANS 
A Delightful Trip to Two Delightful Cities BOSTON MASS. 
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Meriden’s Anniversary 


The 176th anniversary of First Church, Meriden, 
Ct., was celebrated Oct. 22-24. On Saturday a 
descendant of Rev. Theophilus Hall, the first pas- 
tor, unvelled a huge bowlder with a bronze inscrip- 
tion, which marks op Meeting House Hill the loca- 
tion of the first building. Here worshiped the 
farmers of North Farms while they were yet a 
part of Wallingford, except some further north 
which were a part of Hartford County. The third 
building is still occupied by Center Church, which 
was organized in 1848, when the First voted to 
move “ to the Corner” under the pastorate of Rev. 
G. W. Perkins. The present edifice, the fifth, one 
of the finest in the state, was dedicated in 1879. 

Rev. W. H. H Murray, pastor 1866-88, was fol- 
lowed by Rev. W. L. Gaylord and Rev. A. H. Hall. 
Mr. Hall was dismissed in 1879 and became the 
pastor of the Center Church, where his daughter 
Margaret is now the wife of the pastor, Rev. John 
H. Grant. Those who have preached in the pres- 
ent building are Rev. T. M. Miles, Dr. Lewellyn 
Pratt, Rev. C. H. Everest, Rev. C. H. Williams, Dr. 
Asher Anderson—the last-named for twelve years. 

Drs. H. C. Hayden and C. H. Everest, former 
pastors, participated in the service. The present 
pastor, Rev. A. J. Lord, preached the historical 
sermon to a large audience. After a cantata bya 
large choir Senator O. H. Platt, for years a deacon 
here, gave an address. A day was given to a his- 
tory of the Sunday school, the pastors, the eccle- 
siastical society, the deacons and the music of 
former years. From a small beginning, holding 
services oply a few months in the winter, the mem- 
bership has grown to nearly 900. 4. 8, 4. 


T.wo New Libraries 
THE TCCKER FREE LIBRARY 


No new library building of more beautiful archi- 
tectural design and finish can be feund in any New 
Hampshire town than the one lately dedicated in 
Henniker, cradled among the hills on the winding 
OContoocook. It owes its existence to George W. 
Tuoker, a native, who left the bulk of his estate of 
nearly $50,000 to the town for the erection of a free 
Iforary building, to cost not less than $10,000 nor 
more than $14,000, the residue, after paying certain 
annuities, to remain a permanent endowment for 
tts support. The result is a substantia) structure 
ef red brick on granite foundation with trimmings 
ef Indiana sandstone, on an ample lot given by 
Hon. Henry A. Emerson, a successful business 
man of the town. The interior contains above the 
basement, stack, reading, delivery, librarian’s and 


trustees’ rooms, finished in hard wood, with steel 
ceilings and modern conveniences. As the cost of 
the building exceeded the limit allowed by the will, 
a pleasing feature of the presentation of the keys 
and deed of the lot to the trustees was a check of 
Mr. Emerson for $2,500 to cover the balance, that 
the library might go to the town free of debt. 

Col. L. W. Cogswell gave a historical sketch of 
the library from its inception, and Hon. Albert E. 
Pillsbury of Boston an able address on the Use of 
Libraries. The exercises closed with the singing of 
an original dedicatory hymn, written by a native of 
the town. Many portraits have already been con- 
tributed to adorn the walls of the building, and 
upwards of 3,000 volumes are upon its shelves. 


ANOTHER AT RUMNEY 


This town also rejoices in the formal opening of 
a library building costing $15,000, the gift of Miss 
Adelaide L. Merrill of Concord as a memorial of her 
father, Byron G. Merrill, anative of the town. Itis 
in old colonial style, of brick with granite trimmings, 
one story above a finished basement. The first 
floor, finished in quartered oak, contains stack for 
10,000 volumes, reading, reference, delivery and 
librarian’s rooms. The basement, finished in cy- 
press, contains lecture-room seating 200, recrea- 
tion, receiving and unpacking room, and a fireproof 
vault for the town records. The building is sub- 
stantial, commodious and well adapted for its use. 
Miss Merrill also supplies the reading-room with 
leading magazines and other literature. N. F. C. 


The Secret of Continuance 


A man may continue teaching the 
same people for years if he g ‘es on learn- 
ing himself, and if he makes all his 
knowledge tributary to the service of his 
people. The present writer lived for 
years in close intimacy witha great 
preacher. Nothing short of intimacy 
could have taught in its fullness the 
lesson of that preacher life. All the 
strength of a ae nature was given to 
his work. Everything he won from 
books, from men, from meditation passed 
cad his sermons. In comparison with 

ely a rae all he did was compara- 
tive a failure. It was a failure simply 
because the whole strength of a strong 
nature was diverted into onechannel. A 
man is educated in an effective sense, 
when he learns that the process of edu- 
cation must only cease with life.—The 
British Weekly. 



















Revised 


most excellent trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures 
ever published in the English 
tongue.’’— he /nterior. 

Besides publishing the 
American Standard Revised 
Bible in a large variety of 
sizes and bindings, we also 
publish about yoo styles ot 
the King James Version. 





THE AMERICAN STANDARD 





e 
sent on request. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, | 


7 East 18th Street, New 





Bible 
. _“*The Standard transia- 
tion of the Bible for the 


€nglish speaking world.’ 
Sunday Sthool Ti oar. 


Over 80 styles. This is the 
only edition authorized by the 
American Revision Committee, 
and their endorsement is on 
back of title page. Ask for 
Standard Edition, 35c. to $12. 


Publishers 








a snstninaid Wants 


Religious Notices 








Botices under this h ding five lines (eight 
3 bo the line) , cost ei autre Aifty cents cach insertion. 
lines ten c ents each per insertion. 


Epnng Son ana a Megs ¥ chs Bares Foqitons sup- 
i) 0. Market 
neg SL See Mr. McGerigle. _—— 
ee ao Open for 


Ber na salesmen, secretaries, etc. Write for free 
~ ‘pian Business ‘Opportunity Co.,1 Union Square, 








An Experienced Lady would like to read to an 
invalid an hour or two daily. Address “ Reader,” 
118.8t. John’s Place, Brvoklyn, N. Y. 

y ane a competent woman for matron at the 

W. C. A., New Haven, Ct. Average number in the 
re jo, "References required. address Genevieve 
Weils, 65 Dwight Street, New Haven, Ct. 


Wanted, a woman of refinement to share a home 
and to assist a mother in the care of @ small house and 
two littie children. Wri.e for further particulars to 
Box 122, Hanover, N. H. 

Teo Rent at Low Bate. Pleasant, weii-furnished 
honse or —_ of house. Stoves and fireplace. Northern 
settled hili-town in northeast Georgia. Fine school, 
ehurohes, good society. Heautiful scenery, no malaria 
@r enerva wank, heat. Altitude 1,400 feet. Medicinal 
— s, N ern resident physic jan. Address J. A. 

, Demorest, Ga. 








Religious and siastic yl notices. 


etc., published wn ter this heading at ? don conte tion, < : 





CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH, Epbedsiphia, 
pad eh ee of persons com: for 
manent or porary residence to = il 
gesters oan others kindly sions, 74 pm ? Ad- 

Rev. Charles ber ys yt 7 Corinthian Avenue. 


By order of the Board o: 
"aa ADELMAN, Secretary. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
ition of seamen. Sus- 


tai 

oe ge bd gen penning hewase 3 in} 
and ab Ee 

ee the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's 


mtributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, Premdent. 
Rev. W. C. Stitt, Secretary. W. HALL RoPES, Treasurer. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


Rene Beane bd tag moo FOR FormiGs 

Miamome ngregatio’ Boston. 

, Treasurer; John G. Hosiner, Publishing and 
Agent. Office in New York, ry Ave. 

coat Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME Minsz0y any Boorery. 


Fourth Ave. 22nd St.,N ed York,N. ¥Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer,to whom m donations : and sabecrip- 
tions and all correspondence rela‘ 


ayy Hd estaies 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Ulark, 
D. D., rial Secretary; Rev. Wash’ Choate. 
D.D. D.; Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Sheltom, Asso 
fate Secretary ; ae. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Repre- 

sentative. Room 306 Congregational House use, Beston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second phony! York. Missions in the 
United states, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be rent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hub’ . Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St , New York City. 

Pag Comenenaseee as, Cuunon BUILDING SooiRTy. 
Aids in bull ng churches and parsonages. Rev. Oharies 
H. mimen 0 D., Rev. L H. Com, D D. D. 


Secre arles ict Ho} 

Hast and Fee New wicorke’ A VC. H Tainvor, 151 
‘ashin: n ‘0. v. (ood, Congre- 

pane House, Bote, , Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

a . A. Building, San Francisco, Gai., Field Secre: 


go EDUCATION SocIEeTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen_ states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 622, wise) Cougre tional House, Bos 
ton; 151 Washington si., Chicago, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY ScHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, a D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, bd. D. 

an¢ 

Y ‘ona ry Department, which is in ¢ e of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missio fur- 
nishes jesson S helps, libraries and other necessary y litera. 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, orat Fedueed 
cost. The administrative expenses of this comment 
are wholly a “4 appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Departmen contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go et io tary mission- 
ary wok, W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Fi and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh, is New England Gaverinsontens for 
this pert eR, ctmen in change of the Business 
Maneaee, -_ known in the trade as the Presa, 
1 





e reading. 

ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 

and sells the ks of all other og | weil as its 

own.. Its treasury is ~ god se te from that of | the 

poem De to wh ch. however it eo 
ual approp: ‘mone. ‘vam for 8 aud gabeori 

tions for periodicals from Ohio an 

should be sent to the Business ss Manager, _ TT Tewks. 

— at Boston, and from the Inte ior a7 Western 
tes to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabesh Ave., 

Chicago. Hl. 





Plains dog Bn CouNcIL rngien goog oe Pawar yo Funp. 
( 





BostTo * Geainiors oision SoOcIE’ incorporated 
1828. President Rev. ee, MeKensie, D._D.; 


Treasurer, uld ; Rev. 
Cc, P. Osborne, Room 601 Seoreas House, boston. 
A Congre: tional nage A devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of of ali 

and supported mainly by the churches of New Eagiand. 
ae should be made payable to the Beston Sea- 

an’s Friend Society. 

and individuals solicitec 








Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY Sooty, 
pod No. Suey regational —— Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
v. Joshua Co t, Treasurer. 


HE saeimiiamiine palegr OF PASTORAL BuP- 
pur, established by the Massachusetts Gen: yn 


ay ‘ers its services to churches cotring verre 
a aid pit & a8 bong in ey ng and r Biates. 
mal House, Boston. Rey. Oharies 
B Rice. Seereaye 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Masa Be- 
quests ae, in vy name. 
F. E. Emrich, 308 Cor 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Neg fog UNI0N of Baston 


Women’s Organizations 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 
tional House. Mise Sarah Louise ‘Day, Treasurers Mew 
E. Harriet Stanwovd, Home Secretary. 

WomANn’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Co’ tional House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 


ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville Te 8t., Roxbury. 











IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 80G- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIS®. 
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Unification in Accord with the 


Principles of Congregationalism 


They fail to grasp the significance of the 
movement toward unification who suppose 
that it means a departure from the principles 
of Congregationalism. We seek a consistent 
application of our democratic polity to our 
commen work, not an abrogation of it. We 
cling to the absolute autonomy of the local 
church. Because we believe in democracy we 
seek the remedy for our denominational ills in 
more democracy, not in less. We desire no 
presbyteries nor bishops to lord it over the 
churches. 

But our churches do desire to direct their 
own affairs. Our present ills arise from un- 
authorized autocracies. We plead fora return 
to the pure democracy of the fathers and an 
application of it to the larger church—the 
whole denomination. We Congregational 
Christians are coming into the consciousness 
that we are a fellowship of the Lord’s people, 
in short, a Church capable of directing our 
own business. We could elect our general 
deacons to distribute our alms without the in- 
tervention of extraneous societies. We need to 
organize our Congregational fellowship into 
the Congregational Church of the United 
States. We need to extend the authority of 
the loeal church up through the fellowship to 
administer our missionary affairs in a direct, 
efficient and economical manner. The coming 
National Council, it is to be hoped, will begin 
to point the way toward this denominational 
unification. 


Tomah, Wis. JONATHAN G. SMITH. 





R. J. Campbell on Working 
Men 


Statements made by Rev. R. J. Campbell of 
the City Temple, London, in the National 
Review for October, on British Working Men 
has been discussed in clubs and on the street, 
in pulpits and in labor union meetings. The 
author has narrowly escaped being mobbed, 
and has had to have police protection in the 
streets of London. Here is what Mr. Camp- 
bell said which caused so great excitement: 


Those who have had close dealings 
with the British working man know he 
needs watching or work will be badl 
done, and the time employed upon it will 
be as long as he can get paid for. It is as 
Ruskin puts it, that joy in labor has 
ceased under the sun. The worker does 
not work for work’s sake, but for the pay’s 
sake, and his principal aim is to work as 
little as possible and get as much as pos- 
sible, both in money and leisure. Sucha 
working man’s Sunday, therefore, is ex- 


actly what we should expect,.a day of 


idle self-indulgence or drunken rowdy- 
ism. He does not go to church, and the 
churches are blamed for it; but his rea- 
son for abstention is not because his eth- 
ical standard is higher than the church- 
oer’s—far otherwise. These are facts, 
he statement of which may be unpopu. 
lar, but which there is no Carer Sg 
Let it be understood that, as stated here, 
they are not intended to apply to work- 
ing men as a whole, but to large classes 
among them, which classes, it is to be 
feared, constitute a majority. Some of 
their own leaders know these facts well 
enough, and occasionally are —_— and 
fearless enough to state them—witness 
the candid criticisms of Mr. John Burns, 
M. P. There is, thank heaven, another 
and higher type of working man. May 
his tribe increase! 


It will be difficult for American readers to 
see why these words should call forth such a 
storm of indignation. That they describe 
a type common enough in Great Britain and 
in this country is plain enough to any one who 
keeps his eyes and ears open. The only thing 
to whieh reasonable objection can be made is 
the fear expressed lest the type may represent 
the majority. Yet C. Silvester Horne, John 


Clifford, F. B. Meyer and others thought it 
necessary to disavow their sympathy with 
such statements and to add their voices to the 
general outcry against the author. 





On Taking a Walk 


Few men know how to take a walk. The 
qualifications of a professor are endurance, 
plain clothes, old shoes, an eye for nature, good 
humor, vast curiosity, good speech, good si- 
lence, and nothing too much. If a man tells 
me that he has an intense love of nature, I 
know, of course, that he has none. Good ob- 
servers have the manners of trees and animals, 
their patient good sense, and if they add words, 
*tis only when words are better than silence. 
But a loud singer, or a story-teller, or a vain 
talker profanes the river and the forest, and is 
nothing like so good company as a dog.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, in The Atlantic. 





It lightens the stroke to draw near to Him 
who handles the rod.— Washington Irving. 
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MacseETH, 
on a lamp- 
chimney, 
stays there. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 
lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 


I send it free; am glad to. 
MacsBeETH, Pittsburgh. 














Save Money by Factory-to-Family Dealing 





dollar paid for 


With every purchase of a $10.00 assortment of Larkin Soaps and our other Pro- 
ducts, you receive, in a $10.00 LARKIN PREMIUM, the saved profits and expenses 
of middlemen. To be a Larkin customer is to enjoy double retail value for each 


Laundrv and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Flavoring Extracts 





and other Household Necessities— 
the Larkin Products. Larkin qual- 
ity is today a recognized standard 
of excellence—the result of twenty- 
nine years of wide and practical 
experience in combining the best 
that skill and science can produce. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 





F EASILY OBTAINED 





MUSIC CABINET No. 5 
or genuine Mahog- 
any. 
door, if preferred. 
of Larkin Products, 


pletely furnished without cost. 


Larkin Premtums make estima- 
Polished veneer of Oak bie Holiday, Wedding and Birth- 
Undecorated day gifts. Larkin Premiums please 

Free with $10.00 worth and endure; their thorough work- 
manship and finish are apparent. 
Anyone can easily earn either of these two, or any of 

a hundred other $10.00 Larkin Premiums, by selling 
$10.00 worth of Larkin Soaps and other Products to 
friends and neighbors. Thus many homes are com- 


ek = pst a 
THE FAMOUS 
CHAUTAUQUA DESK No. 6 
Solid Oak. Polished finish. 
Free with $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Products. 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL—MONEY REFUNDED 





ee 
a 


Absolute satisfaction assured to Larkin customers. 
refunded if any Larkin Product or Premium is 
not satisfactory after thirty days’ trial. If you 
wish to order $10.00 worth of Soaps and other 
Products immediately, and leave selection to 
us, _we guarantee your approval. 


Send for Premium List No. 59—Over 600 Premiums 


| 
te sol A complete Larkin Premium List and booklet of 
iY a Larkin Products will be sent, postpaid, on request. 


All money 





Twenty-nine acres in Factories— 
still growing. 





Larkin Co. 


ESTABLISHED, 1876. 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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From Chicago to China 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Ellis are Nebraskans, the former from Curtis, the latter from Fairfield. Mr. 
Ellis is a graduate of Doane College; his wife, of Nebraska University. Both were Student Volun. 


teers and leaders in Y. M. C. A. work in their own state. 


Later, in Chicago, Miss Case studied at 


Moody Institute and attended Porter Memorial Chureb, of which Mr. Ellis was acting pastor for two 


and a half years of his course in Chicago Seminary. 
adopted as the missionaries of Plymouth Church, Seattle. 
with this church, and here Mr. Ellis was ordained Oct. 7. 
China, under appointment by the American Board. 


They were married last January and have been 
They have recently spent several weeks 
The next week they sailed for North 





Ohi 

O 

Consulting State Editors heard from this week: Dr. J. G. Fraser, Cleveland ; 
Dr. D. M. Pratt, Cincinnati 


From the Muskingum to the Miami 
MARIETTA 


What Cincinnati is to southwestern Ohio, Mari 
etta is to southeastern. Both have New England 
antecedents. Marietta was founded by the pure 
Pilgrim stock. The impress of its spiritual heritage 
rests on church and college alike. Marietta is a 
typical New England Christian college. Too high 
praise cannot be given to the able and consecrated 
leadership of President Perry. The steady gain in 
students marks the growing recognition commanded 
by the college throughout its extensive field in the 
Ohio valley. One-fifth of the men from the last four 
classes entered the ministry. Rev. C. A. Stanley 
and wife, just appointed to China, are graduates; as 
was also the young missionary Labaree, so recently 
massacred in Persia. In personal interest in his 
students President Perry duplicates the spirit of 
Mark Hopkins, under whom he graduated. The 
college is credited with the best institutional library 
in the state. Its new gymnasium is splendidly 
equipped. 

First Church has appointed efficient committees 
to assist Dr. Nichols in carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paign among the outlying churches and to bring 
those already identified with the church into closer 
fellowship with Christ in giving and service. The 
Putnam branch is gainingin membership and finan- 
cial strength, under Rey. W. R. Blackman, just en- 
tering the fifth year of his pastorate. Harmar, un- 
der Rev. L. J. Travis, is a more united and efficient 
spiritual force than for many years. The small 
churches of the conference, like the smaller churches 
all over the state, are suffering from lack of pastoral 
care. Marietta Conference met with Second Church 
Oct. 27, The church anticipated its coming by 
spending $200 in repairs. The pastors of the con- 
ference, with Secretary Small, are to hold a series 
of fellowship meetings with three churches that 
have been pastorless more than a year. Four such 
churches were efficiently ministered to by Mr. Paul 
Fox, a Marietta student, during the summer. He 
conducted services also at Whipple, a community 
without a church, but with the memory of one in 
the dilapitated edifice which twenty-five years ago 
sheltered a small company of Congregational be- 
lievers. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

The pulse of Ceredo beats stronger since the com- 
ing of Rev. John W. Morgan, seven months ago. 
The accessions in this time have been twenty-six, 
twenty-two on confession; $450 have been spent in 
carpeting; solid oak pews have displaced the chairs 
which were on duty for twenty-five years. These 
improvements were followed by services of rededi- 
cation, the chief figure in which was Rev. Albert 
Bowers of New London, O., founder of the church 
and of all the Congregationalism that can be discov- 


ered in West Virginia. Here and at Huntington, the 
only places in West Virginia in which the faith and 
polity of the Pilgrims have found permanent lodg- 
ment, Mr. Bowers read the history of the early 
struggles of these churches founded in 1872 and 
1874. His valuable record merits preservation in 
the archives of our Church History Society. 


SPRINGFIELD 


First welcomed its youthful pastor, Rev. H. A. 
Atkinson, in September. The reception thoroughly 
represented the city. Graded work and the Blakes- 
lee System are new Sunday school features. 

The Ladies’ Missionary Society gave a banquet 
at its annual thank offering meeting. The hundred 
and more who enjoyed it expressed thanks in a 
contribution of $60. 

Lagonda Avenue reports the rare instance of a 
Sunday school that ‘‘has kept its interest and 
attendance through the summer.” Eight of its 
** Workers’ Class” recently passed successful ex- 
amination in the first half of the Legion of Honor 
normal course. The class, attended by old and 
young, combines in one evening’s work, weekly, a 
teachers’ meeting and a normal class. 


CINCINNATI 


These churches show the benefit of energetic 
leadership. Plymouth is about to come into full 
possession of the property, long hampered by a 
deed made twenty years ago in favor of Methodists. 
The latter have been genuinely fraternal and Chris- 
tian in the settlement of this complicated problem. 
This opens the way for the early erection of the long 
needed edifice. North Fairmont laid the corner 
stone of its new sanctuary Oct. 30, local pastors as- 
sisting. Rev. C. H. Small, Dr, Fraser’s successor as 
state secretary, gave the address. The church ex- 
pects to worship in its new home by New Years’. 
Rev. R. W. and Mrs. Bertha J. Harris celebrated 
the fifth anniversary of their joint pastorate at 
Storrs Oct. 30, Dr. Schauffler making the address. 
During these years the church has been resurrected 
to new life, relieved of debt and equipped with a new 
parsonage. It isa splendid record of sacrifice, en- 
thusiasm and evangelistic achievement. 

The Union held its autumnal meeting at Riverside 
Oct. 31, addressed by .Dr. Schauffler, Secretary 
Small and Dr. Pratt, president. The churches are 
more fraternal and warmly affectionate than ever 
before in the history of the city. 


MIAMI CONFERENCE 


met for two days at Shandon Nov. 1, 2. Such 
topic as: Elements of Success in Church Work 
Prerequisites of a Spiritual Harvest, and the Be- 
nevolent Work of our National Societies suggest 
the trend of addresses and discussions. Reports 
from the National Council by three delegates were 
stimulating. Dr. Pratt preached and conducted the 
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consecration service held in connection with the 
Lord’s Supper. The work of the local churches was 
never more evangelistic in purpose or more heroic 
and hopeful. D. M. P. 


Around the State 


THE VETERANS 


- Five pastors only have been in continuous service 

in their present pastorates since 1890 or earlier: 
Rey. William Lewis of the Welsh Church at Etna- 
ville since 1881; Dr. Gladden of Columbus and all 
Ohio since 1883; Dr. Tenney at Oberlin and Rev. 
D. A. Evans at Wayland since 1889; and Rev. R. H. 
Edmonds, still a young man, at Mayflower, Mans- 
field, since 1890. This church added 206 members 
in 1903, has already received more than half that 
number in 1904 and gives opportunity for confess- 
ing Christ at every Sunday and midweek service. 





RETURNING WANDERERS 


Rey. A. D. Blakeslee, an Ohio boy, who began 
his ministry at Brownhelm in 1875, returns to his. 
first field, and resumes work there after fruitful 
years in the West. Rev. C. N. Fitch, well known in 
former years as a son of Ohio, and a pastor in the 
state, again seeks to labor in her borders after long: 
service of the Sunday School and Publishing Society 
in Colorado and later as pastor. 


GAIN AND LOSS 


Chillicothe, church and city, insist on the with- 
drawal of the resignation of Rev. Elizabeth T. 
Howland, and she remains in charge of Plymouth 
Church, continuing the great work of the past two 
years. Akron, Arlington Street, passes under the 
care of Methodists, and is dropped from the list. 


THE CONFERENCES 


Ohio was largely represented at the National 
Council with 25 of 30 possible delegates, and enough 
more in attendance at the society anniversaries to 
make up a total of 41. When a moderator was 
chosen, @ woman’s voice was heard to say discon- 
tentedly, ‘‘ Ohio always gets everything!” In most 
of the conferences a marked feature was the enthu- 
siastic report of the great meeting. 

Central North at North Fairfield had Dr. Tenney 
as guest, and heard from him on his tour through 
the Holy Land and also on our Denominational 
Place and Mission. : 

Cleveland, in magnificent autumn weather, went 
in numbers by trolley to the attractive country 
church at North Ridgeville. Of a fine program, the 
central interest developed in connection with the 
able paper of Dr. Mills on Christian Nurture 
Classes, and the discussion following. It was voted 
to publish the bibliography which accompanied his 
paper, and also, in view of the inexplicable failure 
of the National Council to provide the expected 
Manual of Instruction, a committee of exceptional 
strength was appointed to prepare such a manual. 

Central Ohio met with the country church of 
Alexandria; Grand River was at Rock Creek; 
Puritan at Aurora; and Toledo with the new 
church at Metamora. 

Plymouth Rock, at Claridon, asked, [s it desirable 
to have a closer organization of our churches and 
some form of supervision? and heard thoughtful 
and able addresses on The Bible and Modern 
Thought, and The Bible and the Spiritual Life; 
with interesting following discussion. 

At the joint meeting of the Ohio Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union and the Ohio Branch of the 
Woman’s Board, Cleveland, First, addresses were 
made by Miss DeBusk, Miss Blowers and Madame 


Tsilka. 
THE CLEVELAND CIRCLE 


Dr. Wood closes his pastorate at Plymouth 
Nov. 6, but supplies through the month. He ren- 
dered valiant service for the Republican party in 
the closing weeks of the campaign. Madison Ave- 
nue is pastorless; as is Collinwood, by the resigna- 
tion of Rev. F. J. Estabrook. Franklin Avenue has 
kindly received Rev. Robert Hopkin. The Bo- 
hemian part of Bethlehem Church has been defi- 
nitely strengthened by valuable material from 
Russia and Austria, the fruit of Protestant mission 
work there. This not only adds to the present 
strength of the church, but establishes for years to 
come the need of service in the Bohemian tongue. 
Rev. J. C. Treat of Park takes a compulsory vaca- 
tion of a few weeks in hospital. Lakeview gives its 
committee power to find a new location. Due notice 
was taken of the golden anniversary of Rev. Leroy 
Royce. The initial meeting of the club heard a 
brilliant and wonderfully effective address by Mrs. 
Adelia A. F. Johnston—long the dean of the wom- 
en’s department of Oberlin College and now pro- 
fessor of history—on President Finney. J. 4G. F. 
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INVESTMENT. 
OPPORTUNIT Y 


MOO 
\ 
\ 


A Form of Investment that has both Security and a High 
Rate of Interest to Recommend It 


First of all, we wish to state that the element of specula- 
tion is entirely removed from the investment that we offer. 
We do not hope or expect, but we know that it will pay 
seven per cent. interest. 

The foundation is a solid, sound, long-established business 
enterprise. It is a growing, expanding, thriving business that 
has regularly declared a dividend of seven per cent. on its 
preferred stock. There has never been a failure or a slump 
in the history of the Company. 


Established Fifty Years. 


The Pennsylvania Soap Company has a record of over 
half a century of uninterrupted success. In offering to the 
public 2,500 shares of the seven per cent. preferred stock at 
a par value of $100 per share, it is not seeking additional 
capital on which to conduct its business on the present basis. 
It does not need it. The Company is now earning seven per 


of the country through the high-class periodicals, we believe 
it will be a success of the same kind as Miller’s Soap and 
Powerine. 


We Manufacture Hundreds of Other Brands. 


While these three products are, as we have said, our lead- 
ing staples, we manufacture hundreds of other brands of soaps 
and many perfumes to meet the demands of the retail drug 
and grocery trade, as well as many special brands for large 
department and chain stores, for hotels, railroads, etc. 

We export to twenty-seven countries. 

Our business as a whole has increased more than fifty per 
cent. in one year, which growth is entirely due to prudent 


| management, personal energy and persistent, intelligent ad- 


cent. for its present stockholders, and a careful reading of | 


this page will clearly show its capability of doing as much 
for those who take advantage of this opportunity to acquire 
shares of the new stock. 


These Are Facts. 


The investment that we offer is twenty-five hundred shares 
of the seven per cent. preferred stock of The Pennsylvania 
Soap Company, at $100 per share, par value. With each share 
of the pereferred stock sold, we will give as a bonus one share 
of the common stock, par value $25. 

The total value of the preferred shares offered is $250,000, 
which is fifty per cent. of the amount which we have already 


vertising. 

The advertising which we have done in New York City 
has brought letters from dealers in all the large cities east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Carolinas urging advertising 
and organization for our products in their cities. So it will 
be readily seen that there already exists, in embryo, an enor- 
mous demand for our goods outside of our cultivated territory. 
We do not need or want more capital to prosecute our business 
on its present scale. What we do want this money for is te 
provide for the growth of our business. We have paid seven 
per cent. on our present amount of stock with our present 
facilities. With increased facilities we can even more readily 
pay seven per cent. on the increased amount of stock, because 


| we can increase our production in more than direct ratio te 


invested in cash. In other words, we have invested $500,000 | 
of our own money before asking a dollar of outside money, | 


and the total amount of outside money that we ask for is but 
half of what we, ourselves, have put in this business. 

We have two large factories at most advantageous points 
of distribution: one at Lancaster, Pa., one at Buffalo, N. Y. 

We have more than $1,500,000 worth of orders at com- 
mand. There is behind this business the cumulative force of 
fifty-five years’ uninterrupted success. 

We have a highly efficient manufacturing system, a per- 
fected sales department and an effective advertising method. 
During the past year we have been pushing two of our three 
leading staples and are now arranging to push the third. The 
two articles which we refer to are Miller’s Soap (made with 
Naptha) and Miller’s Powerine. 

Miller’s Soap is the only soap made by the old-fashioned, 
honest method of boiling, in which naptha is introduced. 
All other naptha soaps are cold-mixed, imperfectly blended 
and may be used only with cold water. Miller’s Soap may 
be used with either warm or cold water, giving it a great 


the increase in stock. 


Better Than Bank or Trust Fund. 


If you deposit money in bank at two, three or even four 


per cent., or if you are investing in ‘“‘trust fund”’ securities, 


| while this seven per cent. opportunity is in sight, you do 


yourself an injustice, even without considering the certainty 


| of advance in price on The Pennsylvania Soap Company’s 
| stock. Accumulations on $100 at seven per cent. in twenty 
| years would be $387, as against $180 at three per cent. But 
| in the bank at three per cent. the value of the principal would 


remain stationary. 

We desire to distribute our stock among a large number 
of investors rather than to concentrate it among a few, for the 
reason that we believe every stockholder will be, in a sense, 


| a salesman for our goods. We especially solicit subscriptions 
| of $100, $200 and up to $500. 


advantage over all others. We enable the retailer to sell a | 


| Soap, Miller’s Powerine and Dr. Raub’s Medicated Cutaneous 
Miller’s Powerine is the perfect soap powder. It contains | 


large cake for five cents. 


ammonia combined with the soap by a secret process belonging 


been exploited a lifetime by a fortune in advertising. A big 
package of Miller’s Powerine retails for five cents. 

The third article is Dr. Raub’s Medicated Cutaneous Soap. 
This soap is the production of a dermatologist who devoted 
the greater part of thirty years to its perfection. Though 
comparatively this is a twenty-five cent soap, our efficient 
manufacturing system enables us to produce it at a figure 
permitting it to be retailed at ten cents. . When, as is our 


In event of stockholders wishing to sell, The Pennsylvania 
Soap Company will undertake the reselling of the stock at 
any time. . 

We will send, upon request, a booklet giving full infor- 
mation about us, our goods and our proposition. 

We will also send, without charge, samples of Miller’s 


Soap, so that you may practically demonstrate the worth of 


| these goods. 
to us. As to its popularity, there is only one soap powder | 
that exceeds the sales of Miller’s Powerine, and that has | 


intention, this soap is brought to the attention of. the women | 


Write or call upon us. In fact, we especially invite all 
prospective investors to call upon us personally and see our 
great plant. If you cannot make a personal visit we will be 
glad to send a representative to you. As to the financial 
standing of this company we refer you to Dun, Bradstreet’s, 
The Lancaster Trust Company, Lancaster, Pa., The Union 
Trust Company, Lancaster, Pa. (Registrars of this stock.) 

Address all communications to 


J. G. MILLER, Treasurer, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SOAP COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Tailor-Made Suits 
New “Lohengrin”? Suits 


Winter Jackets 


Rain Coats ‘ 


ment to Any Part of the 


Write us fully; your letters w 
women of taste and experience ! 
who wil), if you desire, aid tne 
and materials. When you send 


tailor’s hands, and will give it 
attention that it would have if i 
your personal supervision. 


(£eery Garment Made to Order—N 


Skirts of exclusive design . 


Garments 


You would 
hardly believe 
they cost so 

little, 
considering 


WE MAKE 
T0 


ORDER ONLY 


The 
xclusiveness 


of our styles, 
the perfection of 
our fit and the 
thoroughness of 
our work are so 
pronounced that 
the minute a 
customer sees 
them she says 
good-by to 
Bs ready-made 
garments, 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU 
OR REFUND YOUR MONEY 
OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES : 


othing Ready-Made) 
$ 8 to $35 
$13 to $35 
$ 4 to $15 
$10 to $25 


Long Coats, ‘‘ Tourist Models,’’ $10 to $25 


$12 to $20 


We Prepay Express Charges on your Gar- 


United States 


ill be answered by 
nh matters of dress, 
in selecting styles 
us an order, they 


will look after it while it is in the cutter’s and 


the same care and 
t were made unde: 











Catalogue No. & 





yr! te NOW, be 


FREE Write today for a selected line 
of samples and our new winter 
» Showing 120 New York 
styles—sent free by return mail to any part of 
the United States. Kindly state wheth-r you 
wish sampies for a suit, skirt or cloak, and about 
the colors you desire, and we will send you a 
full line of at | what you wish. 
ore you forget it. 

















NATIONAL CLOAK AND S 


Mail Orders No Agents 
Only. or Branches. 





UIT COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 234 St., New York City. 


Established 
16 years. 















6 % NE 


best. Noone now handlin 
—— The quality of the 


PEEELNS & COMPANY 


Sound, conservative 
first mortgages on 
improved realty. 
We examine every 
security and know 


every borrower. We make our loans with our 

own money ant turn them over complete. In 

#8 years we have learned how to sel “ 

western mortgages 

had more experience. We give you the benefit 7 that 
ities 


now on 
Highest references. 


securi 


hand has never been surpassed. 
Write for circulars and full information 


Lawrence, Kaa. 












or dispute. 


_MENEELY & 


ely Standard ” 


‘Men 
cies, PEALS and 


Farm Loans jis." 6% 
Netting Investor 

in Wonderful Snake River Valley, Idaho. $3,000,000 
Eastern capital represented in 3 su, beet factories. 
We have loaned over $1,000,000 on farms without loss 
Irrigation, never a crop failure. Refer- 

ences from investors East and West on application. 
ANDERSON BROS. BANK (Estab. 1865), Idaho Falls, doko. 


co: Eetap. | 


dmg 4! WATERVAIET, N. ¥. 
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To Look 


Lay Preaching from the 
| Automobile 


| Proof of the alertness of the Salvation Army 
is found in General Booth’s use of the auto- 
mobile in a preaching tour throughout Eng- 
land and Scotland, which up to Aug. 21 had 
carried him 500 miles on his journey from 
Land’s End to Aberdeen. His comment on 
social and spiritual conditions in the English 
villages and towns as he finds them is inter- 
esting in the light of contemporary indict- 
ments of English civilization. In response to 
the question, ‘‘ From your observation of the 
general appearance of the working classes, as 
you have seen them in the districts visited, 
how do they compare today with what they 
seemed to be when you began to labor among 
them?” he replied: 


Unhesitatingly I should say that phys- 
ically and materially they have improved. 
They are better cloth better housed 
and better fed. There is less open blas- 

amg © too, and little of the blatant athe- 
ism that existed thirty lie ago. But 
while admitting these and other advances 
in civilization, I cannot say that religion, 
after the standard of the Salvation Army, 
taken as a whole, has greatly advanced. 
Please understand, Iam talking of course 
| about the masses of people. 





The Rights of Israel 


For twenty times one hundred years 
has Israel languished in bondage. Yet 
the world reviles it because it still bears 
the taint of its prison, the wounds of its 
fetters. 

For twenty times one hundred years 
was Israel driven out of every Christian 
country on earth. However, they despise 
it because it still cringes in trembling. 

For twenty times one hundred years 
Israel was barred out of every honorable 
trade and calling. O, have they the heart 
to scorn it because it bargains with 
| shrieking voice for a hare-skin? Nota 
| foot of ground was Israel allowed to call 
| its own and yet they reproach it because 

it does not till the soil. 
| The right to eat and drink, the right to 
| pray to God, the right to learn, the right 
| to marry and bear children, aye, the very 
| right to live, to breathe, Israel had to 
purchase with gold through the weary 
centuries. Condemn it who dare because 
it loves money!—From Wolfenstein’s 


| Tdyls of the Gass (Macmillan). 
} 








He who has the good Juck to have a quiet 
| imperturbable nature, has also the further good 
luck of being praised for it as for a Christian 
virtue, while he who has the ill fortune to be 
born with irritable nerves has the further ill- 
fortune of always being considered a sinner 
on account of it.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few Poles Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfec- 
tant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it, the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating on- 
ions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth, and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered illow 
charcoal and other harmless antiseptics 
- tablet form, or rather in the form of 

large, , pleasant-tasting lozenges, the char- 

being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Louenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, and, al- 
though in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
oo in any of the ordinary charcoal tab- 

ets.” 


OPIUM tert aes 
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Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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We Will Pay 5% 


On Your Savings 


cane oe SAVINGS AND 
A is one of the largest 
No Speculation savings institutions under New 
York Banking Dept. Supervision. 
Our patrons, many of the most 
rominent clergymen and pro- 
essional men in the comutzy, 
heartily indorse our methods. 
Accounts of conservative in- 
vestors solicited, upon which 
we will pay 5 ‘per cent, r 
annum. Start at any time, with- 
draw at any time —no loss of 
earnings. Particulars sent u 4 
request. 4sk for Booklet B. 
handsome “ Thanksgiving ”’ Cal- 
} — mailed to anyone inter- 
es 
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INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Christ and the Christian Character 


Professor Peabody’s Lectures at Yale 


Bvery seat in Marquand Chapel was filled 
last week when President Hadley rose to in- 
troduce Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Harvard 
University as Lyman Beecher lecturer for this 
year. He characterized this course, which is 
on Jesus Christ and the Christian Character, 
as spiritually vital to the man who would 
know the world and the message it needs. 


|. THE MODERN WORLD AND CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER 


Preaching, though it has its technical side, 
is rather a habit of mind. Of comparatively 
little importance is fhe sermon, for the 
preacher is a person, a character, not an actor. 
Two things constitute the preacher: he is one 
whose habit of mind turns toward God, he 
** practices the presence of God ’”’ and inspires 
others to a like experience; but he is a man 
of his own age as well asa man of God. To 
interpret God to his times is his task; hence, 
he must be, in the words of Oliphant, ‘‘ a spir- 
itually-minded man of the world.” While the 
Pharisees studied the signs of a future age, 
Christ saw the signs of his own age. They 
were time-servers; he was a discerner of the 
time. 

The preacher is thus a man of his time and 
a messenger of the Timeless. As an_inter- 
preter he must have both a message and a 
language. If the message is not fitted to the 
preacher’s own age, his language is defective; 
but to lack a message is the deepest insult 
both to his hearer and his age. Though 
training helps give the préacher his language, 
nothing can take the place of study of the 
times, for he must present the very message 
which is characteristic of his age. What, 
then, is the main current of our age, the door 
into the modern world? Does Christ still find 
& way into the modern heart? 

The one problem which presses forward in 
modern thinking is the social question; this 
takes the place formerly held by questions of 
theology, salvation and similar themes. Any- 
thing of a social nature appeals to the modern 
age; the world calls for an interpretation of 
religion in terms of the social problem. 

Turning to Christ, we find still his remark- 
able adaptability to every age, for in him is 
found the key to the social question of our 
time. He shows that life is common, not 
limited; the field of social redemption is the 
world. What is the modern weapon of that 
redemption? Amelioration may be secured 
through external environment and through 
spiritual transformation. Though there is 
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much in the saying that the social problem is 
a “stomach ’”’ question, nevertheless spiritual 
idealism is often a superior weapon. Here, 
then, emerges the question of Christian char- 
acter. Christ had a passion for personal- 
ity and aimed first to fit men for the king- 
dom. The problem of the past generation 
was to save men from the world; the problem 
of the future is to find men fit to save the 
world. 

By approaching Christ through his ethical 
teachings we discover whether his ideal of 
character meets this need. This ethical ap- 
proach is not the customary one, for men, in 
preferring theology, have often chosen the 
luxuries and disregarded the necessities of 
life. This ethical susceptibility of our age 
is likewise characteristic of Christ’s age. Ac- 
cordingly, his first message was one of char- 
acter, God’s ‘‘righteousness”; by following 
in this way, his disciples gained the deeper 
revelation. Perhaps this must be our way, to 
rediscover the knowledge of God througha 
doing of duty. Thus, by an ethical revival), 
those attracted to Christ as a teacher of char- 
acter will be led to the source of his ethical 
authority and usher in an age when God’s 
goodness will be supreme. 


Il. THE CHARACTER OF JESUS CHRIST 


The characteristics of the modern world 
with its emphasis upon Christian character 
invite to a study of Christ’s character, for 
Christian character is a product of the imita- 
tion of Christ. This imitation may be too 
literal, or over-confident. True imitation of 
Christ is to apply the leadership of his charac- 
ter to our own life and to the bearing of our 
own cross. In the study of Christ’s character, 
and in gaining an impression from his life, we 
find almost no material by which to recon- 
struct an idea of his personal appearance. He 
impressed all with a sense of his authority; his 
accessibility was great; his moods varied, 
passing from love to rebuke; but no portrait 
of him is contained in the Gospels. It is not 
his physical characteristics but his spiritual 
qualities with which we are most familiar. 

Two impressions of Christ’s spiritual char- 
acter have gained permanence: the ascetic, in 
which Christ’s sufferings and self-effacement 
are emphasized; and the esthetic, in which 
his joyful side and naturally lovely char- 
acter receive prominence. Both these im- 
pressions receive ample confirmation in the 
records of Christ’s life, but they do not touch 
the depths of his character. His deeper and 
truer life may be summed up in the word, 
power. Christ’s dominating characteristic is 
strength, force; his ministry is, first of all, 
dynamic, one of authority. The impression 
of his mastery comes to us from whatever side 
we approach him. On the ethical side, his 


.strength—sane, rational, healthy-minded and 


unemotional—impresses us. On the intellec- 
tual side, his authority over the mind appears 
in his scholarly ways, his knowledge of liter- 
ature, and especially in a certain lightness of 
touch, a playfulness and ease, by which, as 
with rapier cuts, he repels the bludgeon 
thrasts of his intellectual opponents. Not 
scholastic learning, but insight, penetration 
of grasp, reveal the nature of Christ’s un- 
taught wisdom; it was a spiritual gift. This 
is seen in his familiar yet unerring knowledge 
of nature. 

Finally, in conduct, Christ exhibits the dom- 
inant characteristic of strength. Two things 
especially show this: the prodigality of his 
sympathies, the channels through which his 
power flows so lavishly and abundantly; and 
his capacity for solitude, the times when the 
strength spent in serving is renewed, so that 
he has power in reserve. As a form of power, 
Christ’s character in its abundance and its re- 
serves is ethically as well as spiritually ef- 
Ga. HH. Dd. 





AN OBJECT LESSON 


In a Restaurant. 


A physician puts the query: Have you 
never noticed in any large restaurant at 
lunch or dinner time the large number of 
hearty, vigorous old men at the tables; 
men whose ages run from sixty to eighty 
pen many of them bald and all, per- 

aps, gray, but none of them feeble or 
senile 

Perhaps the spectacle is so common as 
to have escaped your observation or com- 
ment, but nevertheless it is an object 
lesson which means something. 

If you will notice what these hearty 
old fellows are eating, = will observe 
that they are not munching bran crack- 
ers nor gingerly picking pte through 
a@ menu card of new fangled health foods 
on the contrary they seem to prefer a 
juicy roast of beef, a properly turned loin 
of mutton, and even the deadly broiled 
lobster is not altogether ignored. 

The point of all this is that a vigorous 
old age depends upon good digestion and 
plenty of wholesome food and not upon 
dieting and an endeavor to live upon bran 
crackers. 

There is a certain class of food cranks 
who seem to believe that meat, coffee 
and many other good things are rank 
poisons, but these cadaverous, sickly look- 
ing individuals are a walking condemna- 
tion of their own theories. 

The matter in a nutshell is that if the 
stomach secretes the natural digestive 
juices in sufficient quality, any whole. 
some food will be promptly digested ; if 
the stomach does not do so, and certain 
foods cause distress, one or two of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal will re- 
move all difficulty, because they supply 
just what every weak stomach lacks, pep- 
sin, hydro-chloric acid, diastase and nux. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do not act 
upon the bowels and in fact are not 
strictly a medicine, as they act almost 
entirely upon the food eaten, digestin 
it ee and thus giving the stomac 
@ much needed rest and an appetite for 
the next meal. 

Of people who travel, nine out of ten 
use Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, knowing 
them to be perfectly safe to use at any 
time and also having found out by ex- 
perience that they are a safeguard against 
indigestion in any form, and eating as 
they have to, at all hours and all kinds 
of food, the traveling public for years 
— pinned their faith to Stuart’s Tab- 
ets. 

All druggists sell them at 50 cents for 
full-sized packages and any druggist from 
Maine to California, if his opinion were 
asked, will say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets is the most popular and success- 
ful remedy for any stomach trouble. 
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IMES and clothes have changed and so have soda crackers. And 
yet a few people, as a matter of habit, still buy soda crackers 
in paper bags, which in their way are as old-fashioned as the 

clothes of our ancestors. 


Progressive people—thinking people—have with their manner of 
dress, changed their methods of living. Instead of buying food in the open, 
they prefer that which has been protected from dust and other things 
neither pleasant to the palate nor wholesome for the body. 


Thus they buy Uneeda Biscuit, the finest soda cracker the world 
has ever known, in an air tight, moisture proof package, which insures 
beyond question the freshness and goodness of the contents—the price 
being only 5¢, 
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